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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 


Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 




















TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT AND INTERNATIONAL 


PATENT PROBLEMS 


by Joseph A. Greenwald 


The central role of technology in achieving our 
foreign-policy objectives of world peace and 
prosperity is now widely recognized. Technical 
assistance is playing an important part in our 
efforts to assist in restoring the economy of Europe 
and other war-devastated areas. It will be the 
mainstay of our programs for the economic devel- 
opment of underdeveloped areas. These efforts 
are directed toward promoting a progressive rise 
in standards of living throughout the world. 

At one time, scarce resources limited standards 
of living. Even today, dire predictions are made 
concerning the dangers of increasing populations 
and disappearing natural resources. It is be- 
coming apparent, however, that technology is the 
more fundamental factor; that our natural re- 
sources are largely what the current state of our 
industrial arts makes them. By invention and 
discovery, we find potential wealth in what other 
wise would be inert matter. A new technique cre- 
ates new wealth; an advance in technology se- 
cures more out of familiar resources. 

Historically, most western countries in order 
to obtain the benefits of new technological ad- 
vances, have granted monopoly privileges to the 
owners of inventions. These monopoly grants 
are called patents; the body of laws and regula- 
tions which has developed about them is called 
the patent system. However, the growth of in- 
dependent national patent systems has resulted, 
to some extent, in the failure to achieve the ulti- 
mate objectives of the patent system on an inter- 
national basis. 

To encourage invention, patent protection 
should be effective; to assure the use of the in- 
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vention, the protection granted should be over an 
area wide enough to justify commercial exploi- 
tation; to obtain the full advantages of the use 
of the patented invention, patents should not 
form artificial barriers to trade; and to foster 
the spread of technology, international patent pro- 
tection on bona fide inventions should be relatively 
easy to obtain. 


The Function of a Patent System 


The protection of inventions by means of patent 
grants was originally conceived, in most countries, 
as an instrument to encourage research and inven- 
tion and to foster the utilization of inventions. 
The Constitution of the United States gives Con- 
gress the power “To promote the Progress of Sci- 
ence and the useful Arts, by securing for limited 
Times to Authors and Inventors the exclusive 
Right to their respecting Writings and Discover- 
ies.”+ In achieving this objective, the patent 
system is generally supported on the following 
grounds.? 


1. It stimulates research and ingenuity that, in 
turn, creates new devices and develops new ideas 
which would not have been created or developed 
without the reward provided for under the patent 
system. 

2. It induces individuals who have made inven- 
tions or discoveries to disclose them to the public 
in return for the period of exclusive use granted 
by the Government. 


? Art. I, sec. 8. 
? Stedman, “Invention and Public Policy,” 12 Law and 
Contemporary Problems, 652-5 (1947). 
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3. It is a reward paid by the public through the 
government for the inventor’s valuable contribu- 
tion to the art. It is also considered to give to the 
inventor the fruits of his labor as a matter of 
justice or natural right. 

4. The grant of a monopoly right may induce 
others to “invent around” the patented invention, 
or the disclosure of the invention may stimulate 
other similar inventions. 

5. It encourages the exploitation and commer- 
cial development of the invention. 

6. It induces the importation of techniques and 
ideas from foreign countries. 


On the other hand, the patent system may have 
undesirable effects in actually discouraging rather 
than encouraging invention in certain fields. This 
situation may arise in areas in which a few large 
industrial enterprises have strategic patent posi- 
tions. An independent inventor may not be able 
to utilize his invention without infringing at least 
one patent in this large block, and he is in a weak 
bargaining position in selling his invention to the 
corporations. 

The most important objection to a patent sys- 
tem, however, is that it represents an unregulated 
monopoly in the midst of a competitive economy. 
Many countries meet this problem by including in 
their patent laws provisions designed to prevent 
the abuse of patents. These clauses are usually 
called “working” provisions and generally provide 
for compulsory licensing under certain conditions. 
The United States, however, limits the patent 
monopoly only when it is used in a manner incon- 
sistent with the antitrust laws. Although some 
observers feel that, on the balance, the disadvan- 
tages which result from a patent system outweigh 
the benefits, it will be assumed here that a patent 
system can be an effective device for promoting 
the progress of science and the useful arts. 


The Present International Patent System 


The field of industrial property rights (pat- 
ents and trade-marks) is one which has a compara- 
tively long history of international cooperation.® 
The lack of adequate protection of foreign pat- 
ents and inventions afforded by divergent national 
laws and bilateral treaties became especially 
apparent when the Government of Austria- 
Hungary invited the different countries to an inter- 


* Stephen P. Ladas, The International Protection of In- 
dustrial Property, chap. IV (1930). 
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national exposition to be opened at Vienna in 1873, 

At that time, doubts were expressed by the for- 
eign inventors concerning the advisability of ex- 
hibiting their inventions at the exposition in view 
of the inadequate protection given them. Even if 
an Austrian patent were obtained, the requirement 
that “manufacture of the invention shall take 
place on Austrian soil within a year from secur- 
ing the patent” made the protection granted rather 
illusory. As a result of this situation, a Con- 
gress for Patent Reform met at Vienna following 
the exposition in 1873. These activities ultimately 
led to the formation of the International Union 
for the Protection of Industrial Property. 

This Union was established by the “Convention 
of the Union for the Protection of Industrial 
Property,” signed at Paris in 1883. The Conven- 
tion is revised periodically, and the next meeting 
for revision is scheduled for Lisbon in 1951. 
Forty-two countries have adhered to one or more 
of the revisions; the adherents include the United 
States* and most of the industrially developed 
nations of the world. The notable exception is 
the U.S.S.R. 

The International Union for the Protection of 
Industrial Property embodies two fundamental 
principles of protection.° 


1. The nationals of members of the Union enjoy, 
in each of the member countries of the Union, the 
rights and advantages granted by the domestic 
law to its own nationals. 

2. The nationals of members of the Union also 
enjoy special rights and advantages specifically 
recognized, defined, and delimited by the Conven- 
tion. These rights are in addition to the “national 
treatment” described above and the most impor- 
tant of these special advantages relates to “the 
right of priority.” This provision gives a person 
who has filed a patent application in a country of 
the Union a 12-month period of priority in filing 
in the other countries of the Union. During this 
period, the right of the patentee cannot be cut 
off or invalidated by acts performed in the inter- 
val, such as the filing of another application on 
the same invention or publication of the invention. 


The Convention also places certain restrictions 
upon the use of “working provisions” in the na- 
tional laws of the member countries. As stated 
earlier, these provisions are designed to prevent 


*53 Stat. 1748; U.S. Treaty Series 941. 


* Ladas, op. cit. supra, note 8, 202-14. 
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the abuse of the patent grant. The most common 
conception of abuse of a patent is the suppression 
or “failure to use” the invention. This abuse is 
usually interpreted to mean failure to use the 
invention in the particular country granting the 
patent. 

Before the Convention, many countries pro- 
vided for forfeiture of the patent for nonuse of 
the invention in that country after a specified pe- 
riod of time. Some countries also invalidated 
the patent where the invention was not used in the 
granting country but where an attempt was made 
to import the invention. Still, other countries re- 
tained for the government the right to designate 
licensees to use the patented invention when the 
patentee failed to use it in the jurisdiction of the 
granting country (compulsory licensing). The 
most recent revision of the Convention (London, 
June 2, 1934) abolishes forfeiture of the patent as 
a penalty for importation and permits the forfeit- 
ure for abuse of the patent right (failure to use) 
only after compulsory licensing has failed to cor- 
rect the situation. 


inadequacy of Present System 


Despite the advances made in international co- 
operation on patent matters, the increasing im- 
portance of science and technology and the in- 
creasing industralization in the world make it 
necessary to take further steps toward achieving 
an effective international patent system. Such 
progress is required in order to insure that patents 
and patent systems will accomplish the purpose 
for which they were designed ; that is “To Promote 
the Progress of Science and the useful Arts.” 
Under the present international patent system, 
an inventor must, for the recognition of his rights, 
comply with all conditions and formalities of the 
domestic law of each country, whether or not that 
country is a member of the International Union 
for the Protection of Industrial Property. These 
domestic laws differ in five major aspects: ° 

1. The definition of a patentable invention. 

2. The condition and formalities necessary for 
the granting of a patent. 

3. The administrative procedure of the patent 
grant. 

4. The term of the patent and annual taxes. 

5. The obligations of the patentee (e.g. “work- 
ing” the patented invention). 


* Ladas, op. cit. supra, note 3, chap. X. 
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Thus, the patentee, in order to obtain protection 
abroad, must file an application, specifications, 
and drawings in each country and he must use 
the language of the country; he must enumerate 
his claims according to the particular method of 
the country; he must pay various fees and 
charges; and, in most countries, he must appoint 
an attorney or agent domiciled therein to receive 
official notices and to prosecute his application in 
the national patent office. Furthermore, these 
actions must be taken within fixed legal periods 
in accordance with the law of each country. 

In order to obtain complete international pat- 
ent protection, the requirements of the patent laws 
of approximately 140 separate’ patent territories 
must be fulfilled. This situation points up the 
inadequacy of the present international patent 
system. In practice, applications are not filed in 
every patent jurisdiction. A decision is usually 
made as to whether the possibilities of commercial 
exploitation in a particular area will justify the 
effort and expense involved in filing and prose- 
cuting a patent application. Many times, how- 
ever, a patent must be obtained in a certain juris- 
diction, merely as a protective device, to prevent 
the unlicensed use of the invention. This prob- 
lem is especially acute in an area like Europe 
which is highly industrialized and has a number 
of separate jurisdictions, each covering only a 
relatively small area and population. Here, the 
present system of requiring a separate filing in 
each country results in an enormous duplication 
of effort by the patentee and the governments, 
particularly where the patent law of the juris- 
diction provides for a search for novelty. Yet, 
before the commercial exploitation of an inven- 
tion is feasible, adequate protection over a fairly 
large area must be provided for. This protection 
is especially true in cases where the use of the in- 
vention requires a large outlay of capital. 

The present international patent system may 
interfere with the achievement of the objectives 
of a patent system. The difficulties and expenses 
involved in obtaining international patent pro- 
tection may not fully encourage inventions. These 
obstacles to obtaining world-wide patent protec- 
tion may not always induce the inventor to dis- 
close his invention to the public. Also, the failure 


to get full international protection may raise arti- 


7Many of these territories are colonial, trusteeship, 
ete. areas and the filing requirement is only nominal. 
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ficial barriers to trade, because, under the patent 
law of most countries, the exclusive right granted 
by the government includes the right to prevent 
goods produced by the unlicensed use of the pat- 
ented process or device from entering the terri- 
tory of the patent grant. 

Thus, a United States patentee who fails to take 
out patents all over the world may, if a third 
person obtains a patent on the same invention in 
another jurisdiction, not be able to ship the goods 
produced in the United States under his patent 
into that jurisdiction. 


Possible Solutions 


Most of these problems would disappear with 
the issuance of an international patent, valid 
throughout the world. However, the possibility 
of agreement on the abrogation of national patent 
laws and the renunciation of national patents in 
favor of an international patent law and the grant 
of an international patent appears to be remote. 

As in other fields of international cooperation, it 
is necessary to proceed step by step. One possi- 
bility which might not meet with too much opposi- 
tion is a system for an international filing of a 
patent application. The individual country would 
retain its right to examine the application and 
issue a patent in accordance with its national 
patent law; but it would eliminate the need for 
filing a separate application in each country al- 
though the requirements of the law of each country 
would still have to be met and the application 
prosecuted in each patent office. A comparable 
system has been in operation for 58 years regarding 
international registration of trade-marks under 
the Madrid arrangement of 1891.8 

Under this arrangement, the International 
Bureau communicates® the registration to each 
of the participating countries, thus, eliminating 
the necessity for the applicant to file in each coun- 
try. Each country, within a limited period of 
time, may reject the registration. The domestic 
law of each country is not affected, and many of 
the troublesome features inherent in the present 
system of separate filings are overcome. This 
plan would, of course, present many more prob- 
lems in the field of patent applications. These 
problems would arise mainly from the wide di- 


* The United States has not adhered to this arrangement. 

*The Bureau at Bern is also the administrative office 
for the International Union for the Protection of Indus- 
trial Property. 
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vergencies in the domestic laws as to the informa- 
tion to be supplied in the patent application. Also, 
as stated before, the domestic laws differ in their 
concept of what constitutes a patentable inven- 
tion and how the claims are to be presented. 


Recent Developments 


A more fruitful approach to improving the in- 
ternational patent situation may be along the lines 
of the recent action taken by France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg. On June 6, 1947, 
these countries signed an agreement concerning 
the establishment of an International Patent Of- 
fice at The Hague. This agreement became ef- 
fective on June 10, 1949, with the deposit of the 
declaration of ratification by the four signatory 
powers at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs at The 
Hague. The Board of Directors of the Interna- 
tional Patent Office held its first meeting at The 
Hague on July 28, 1949, to make plans for the 
operation of the Office in 1950.2° They discussed 
problems relating to the recruitment of person- 
nel and the compilation of the necessary docu- 
mentation. During its period of organization, 
the new Office decided to utilize the facilities of 
the Netherlands Patent Office (Octrooiraad). 
The Office will be financed through an initial con- 
tribution and annual subscriptions of the partici- 
pating countries and the yearly income derived 
from the fees for each opinion issued. The annual 
patent fees will remain with the issuing countries. 

The International Patent Office at The Hague 
is not what its name implies. Its membership is 
presently limited to four countries although other 
European nations have indicated an interest in 
joining. It will not issue patents nor will it, in 
its present form, eliminate the necessity for the 
filing of a separate application in each national 
patent office. The International Patent Office will 
have only the limited function of giving qualified 
advisory opinions on the novelty of the inventions 
submitted to it for examination. The Office will 
possibly be used as follows: the inventor files his 
application, as before, in the national patent office ; 


* The Federal Political Department of the Swiss Gov- 
ernment at Bern was notified on Sept. 30, 1949, by the 
Netherlands Government of the establishment of the In- 
ternational Patent Office at The Hague under art. 15 of 
the “Convention of the Union for the Protection of In- 
dustrial Property.” Art. 5 of the agreement setting up 
the International Patent Office at The Hague establishes 
the relation of the International Patent Office to the In- 
ternational Bureau for the Protection of Industrial 
Property. 
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the national patent office then forwards the appli- 
cation to the International Office which gives an 
opinion on the originality of the invention. 
Finally, the national patent office sends this opin- 
ion to the inventor or uses it in its patent-granting 
procedure, depending on the patent law of the 
particular country. 

The new Office is, in reality, a European Search 
Office issuing advisory opinions on novelty, but 
the importance of this step should not be under- 
estimated. The plan should be acceptable because 
it does not interfere with the national patent laws; 
it is hoped, however, that it will be only the pre- 
liminary step toward a European patent valid over 
the entire European area. With this ultimate de- 
velopment, will come the benefits that flow from a 
single patent grant over an area wide enough to 
justify commercial exploitation. This final ob- 
jective, by eliminating a multiplicity of patent 
systems, with the concomitant barriers and difficul- 
ties, will make patents more effective in promot- 
ing “Science and the useful Arts.” However, the 
International Patent Office, even in its present 
form, will result in immediate advantages over 
the European patent system. 

Since the United States requires that an inven- 
tion be novel to receive a patent grant and that a 
search of the prior art be conducted by the Patent 
Office before the issuance of a patent, it is not 
always realized that this practice is not followed 
in all other countries. Western European coun- 
tries, with the exception of prewar Germany, 
Great Britain, the Netherlands, and Scandinavia, 
have what is known as the “registration system” 
where the patent application is not examined for 
novelty of invention and where anyone can obtain 
a patent on a process or device, new or old, merely 
by complying with the formalities of the patent 
law. Under this system, the question of novelty 
of invention, which really determines the value 
of a development, is decided by the courts. Those 
member countries of the International Patent 
Office which do not now require novelty of inven- 
tion in their patent laws have stated that, when 
the Office is operating effectively, they plan to con- 
sider changing their patent laws to include a 
requirement for the search of the prior art. 

If all European countries adopt a mandatory 
search procedure, the general level of patents 
granted in Europe will be raised. Thus, one of 
the evils which tends to reduce the effectiveness of 
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a patent system—the issuance of a large number 
of dubious patents—will be eliminated. 

The aims of a patent system may not be achieved 
if the government grants a patent monopoly on a 
development which purports to be an invention but 
which does not meet some objective test of inven- 
tion. The development could fail to pass the test 
of invention because it does not add anything new 
to the prior art, i.e., it lacks novelty. Also, it 
might not qualify as an invention entitled to a 
patent grant on the ground that, although it is 
new, it does not make a contribution which reveals 
a “flash of creative genius,” “ beyond the routine 
skill of the calling. These criteria are, of course, 
elusive but are necessary to avoid a situation in 
which the government gives an uncontrolled area 
of monopoly and receives nothing in return from 
the alleged inventor. 

The extreme of this situation exists in countries 
which grant patents without any examination for 
novelty of invention. This “registration” system 
also results in an excessive amount of litigation ” 
in the courts, again defeating the purposes of a 
patent system. Patent litigation is notoriously ex- 
pensive and slow; the validity of the patent may 
be proved, but, in the process, the inventor may be 
ruined financially. 

The existence of a large number of spurious pat- 
ents and the practical difficulty of proving their 
spuriousness are two major problems facing the 
patent systems of the world today. In providing 
an adequate examination for novelty, the Interna- 
tional Patent Office at The Hague has much to 
offer in relieving this situation. 

Although it is generally agreed that an effective 
patent system requires a search of the prior art 
before the granting of a patent, the requirement 
that an invention be novel has itself raised prob- 
lems. With increasing tempo of technological de- 
velopment, the number of patent applications in 
patent offiees throughout the world has increased 
tremendously. The facilities of the patent offices 
have not increased correspondingly ; and, at a time 
when there should be a minimum delay in the 
issuing of patents, some patent offices which con- 
duct a search for novelty are as much as 3 years 
behind in the issuance of patents. This backlog of 


4 Densmore v. Scofield, 102 U.S. 375, 378 (1880) ; Cuno 
Engineering Corp. v. Automatic Devices Corp., 314 U.S. 
84, 91 (1941). 

“ The volume of litigation may also be affected by other 
factors. 
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patent applications is probably due to a number of 
factors: 


1. Increase in the number of applications being 
filed. 

2. Complexity of the inventions. 

3. Lack of skilled examiners. 

4. Financial inability of the government to ex- 
pand the examining corps. 


An international search office can help in solv- 
ing the latter two problems. Since one must file 
a separate patent application in each patent ter- 
ritory to receive protection, a great deal of dupli- 
cation in searching the prior art necessarily fol- 
lows. The use of a central search organization 
could eliminate this duplication. Also, an effi- 
cient patent office with a large examining staff is 
very expensive and a substantial drain on the re- 
sources of most countries. This burden is espe- 
cially true for European countries today because 
the examiners must usually be technicians who 
possess engineering skills which are in great de- 
mand and short supply. The facilities of a cen- 
tral search office would provide each country with 
a better examination than it could possibly pro- 
vide in its own separate office. 

This centralization of the search function has 
also taken place in an informal manner. Some 
national patent offices require the applicant to 
list the other countries in which patent applica- 
tions have been filed on the same invention. The 
patent office may then rely upon the results of the 
search conducted in the other country to decide 
whether or not to issue its own patent. The main 
difficulty here is the time element. The first coun- 
try must delay its decision until the results of the 
search in the second country become available. 
If formalized, this practice could achieve the 
same results as an international patent office with- 
out the need for establishing an independent office. 
A group of countries could arrange tg refer their 
applications to one country for the search for nov- 
elty and use the conclusions of that country in the 
determination of novelty under the national pat- 
ent law. Timing again would be the major diffi- 
culty with additional problems in selecting the 
country and making satisfactory financial and 
personal arrangements. 


German Participation 
in International Patent Office 


The success or failure of the new International 
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Patent Office at The Hague may depend largely 
on whether or not the German Federal Govern- 
ment participates. Before the war, the Reichs- 
patentamt (the German Patent Office) was util- 
ized, to some extent, as a European Patent Office, 
The traditional German excellence in technical 
and scientific matters carried over to the search ac- 
tivities of the Patentamt. As a result, many for- 
eign patentees adopted the practice of filing first 
in Germany to find out whether or not their inven- 
tion was worth anything. Ifa patent was granted 
in Germany, it usually meant that there was real 
novelty and invention and that the expenditure 
involved in patenting in other countries would be 
warranted. 

By providing a careful search of the prior art, 
the new International Patent Office will perform 
the same function on a European basis. However, 
if the German Patent Office resumes its search ac- 
tivities, the old pattern may again emerge and the 
new office at The Hague may never establish itself 
firmly as the primary searching institution. The 
new office will undoubtedly perform a more effi- 
cient and thorough search if it has the benefit of 
the experience and “know-how” of the personnel 
of the old German Patent Office. 

In approving Economic Council Ordinance No. 
78, concerning the establishment of a patent office 
in the Combined Economic Area, the Bipartite 
Board at Frankfort on August 8, 1949, stated 
that: 

In view of article 2, section 3(1) of Economic Council 
Ordinance 117 (First Ordinance Concerning Amendments 
and Transitional Regulations in the Field of Protection 
of Industrial Property Rights) it is anticipated that 
“search” functions will not be exercised by the Patent 
Office for a considerable time to come. As you may be 
aware, a search office on an international basis will shortly 
be established at The Hague. The Bipartite Board urge 
that the Bizonal Administration and the Federal Govern- 
ment weigh carefully the economies and advantages of 
entrusting search functions on behalf of the German 
Patent Office to that international body rather than set 
up a search establishment in the Patent Office exclusively 
for German patent applications. 

A German Patent Office has now been estab- 
lished at Munich which issues patents without an 
examination for novelty. This change has been 
made in the German patent law not because of a 
new attitude on the essentiality of a search of the 
prior art to an effective patent system but be- 
cause of the disruption of the patent office facili- 
ties during the war and the tremendous backlog 
of cases. It was decided that the first effort should 
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be directed at clearing up the backlog. (The 
German patent law contained certain safeguards, 
namely, provisions for opposition and cancellation 
proceedings in the German Patent Office, which 
will prevent this step from reducing German pat- 
ents to mere registrations.) This decision will 
give the German Federal Government an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the development of the 
new International Patent Office at The Hague. 
The search performed at The Hague, it is hoped, 
will be of a sufficiently high quality to make un- 
necessary the establishment of a separate search 
operation in the German Patent Office. 

On August 26 and 27, 1949, representatives of 
the Governments of France, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States met at Frankfort to discuss 
the international aspects of the reopening of the 
German Patent Office. As a result of this meet- 
ing, the Administrative Council of the Interna- 
tional Patent Office, on October 12, 1949, extended 
to the German Federal Government, through the 
Allied High Commission, an invitation to partici- 
pate in the organization of the Office. In the in- 
vitation, the Administrative Council stated that 
it 

. wishes to emphasize that, in case of acceptance by 
that Government, the German delegate would become a 
member of the Assembly on a basis of equality with the 
representatives of the other participating nations and 
that, moreover, the Council would be willing to call on 
technical and administrative personnel of German nation- 
ality for the organization and operation of the Bureau, 
taking into consideration the importance of German par- 
ticipation. 


The acceptance of this invitation will contribute 
toward the economic integration of Europe by 
demonstrating the desire of the German Federal 
Government to cooperate with other European 
countries in measures designed to reduce national 
barriers in the economic field. 


Applicability of Plan for 
Central Search Office to Non-European Areas 

Because inventions and patents are generally 
concerned with industrial technology, interna- 
tional cooperation in patent matters is most im- 
portant in the European area. However, the prob- 
lem is not completely absent in the underdeveloped 
areas of the world. In the first place, patents are 
frequently granted on chemical developments; 
that is, DDT which could be very significant in the 
basic fields of health and agriculture in the indus- 
trially backward areas. 

Secondly, one of the factors which may be pre- 
venting these areas from developing is the absence 
of protection for foreign inventors and the lack 
of incentive to local inventors to invent. 

More important, the lack of adequate patent pro- 
tection may impede the commercial exploitation 
of inventions. Since the underdeveloped areas are 
usually poor in human resources in the field of 
technology, each country could not hope to support 
a full-fledged patent system; nor would the state 
of its industrial development justify such an ex- 
penditure of talent. The development of regional 
patent offices may be the solution to this “vicious 
cycle.” 
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Creative Leadership Needed for Full World Development 


Address by the President * 


I am very glad to take part in these graduation 
exercises at the University of Missouri. 

The young men and women graduating here 
today deserve congratulations, for they have 
proved that they are able to think for themselves, 
and to work hard day by day to reach a truly 
worthwhile goal. 

These university graduates, and their fellows at 
other schools all across our country, should be con- 

atulated for another reason, too. They should 
“ congratulated because they are entering a world 
of greater opportunities than young people have 
ever had before. 

You hear a lot of talk these days to the effect 
that the world is full of dangers, and that our 
civilization is heading straight for disaster. Of 
course, the world is full of dangers—the world has 
always been full of dangers, for people in every 
country and at every period of history. 


Challenges to a Free Society 


As men have gained more scientific knowledge, 
the dangers which could come from the misuse of 
that knowledge have grown greater. But by the 
same token the opportunities for human advance- 
ment have also become greater. 

Our scientific achievements can be used for 
good, and need not be used for evil. Our civiliza- 
tion need not wind up in disaster; it can go on to 
greater heights. Those who are frightened and 
dismayed do not have faith that men will use 
scientific advances for good ends. They see only 
the dangers in the world—not the opportunities. 

But those who understand a free society have 
faith that we can use our knowledge for human 
advancement. For the essential meaning of a free 
society is that free men, facing the practical reali- 
ties of any situation, can choose the course that will 
provide for their common protection and advance 
their common welfare. 


*Made at the commencement exercises at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., on June 9 and released 
to the press by the White House on the same date. 
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Our history shows that men working together 
through the democratic process can find the right 
solution to new problems. 

The democratic process is not always easy. It 
involves us in great public debates. Emotions are 
aroused and feelings run high. 

But when the shouting is ended and the decision 
is taken, the resulting choice rests on the solid 
foundation of the common wisdom of the people. 
Dictators and tyrants, who thought our political 
debates indicated indecision and weakness, have 
found to their dismay that, instead, those debates 
are a source of wisdom and a sign of strength. 

The ability of our democratic process to find 
proper solutions for difficult problems has been 
dramatically demonstrated again in the last 5 
years in the field of foreign policy. 

When the war ended, in 1945, the American 
people found themselves in a situation unique in 
their experience. By the circumstances of history, 
we had become the strongest single nation on earth. 
Most of the other great nations of the world were 
prostrate. Our help and leadership were essen- 
tial to assist them to recover, and their recovery 
was vital to our own security and prosperity. 

Furthermore, it soon became clear that one na- 
tion did not want to help world recovery. Instead, 
that nation wished to prolong and intensify the 
misery of others so that it could gain domination 
over them. The plain intent of that nation was 
to overthrow the tradition of freedom which is 
shared by our country and many others. 

In this situation, the United States faced a clear 
choice, which was debated up and down our land. 
We could choose to abandon the rest of the free 
world and try to become strong enough all by our- 
selves to withstand Communist aggression. Or we 
could choose to work with other countries to build 
the combined strength necessary not only to with- 
stand aggression but also to achieve peace and 
human advancement. You know the outcome of 
that debate. The overwhelming choice of the 
American people was—and a the dan- 
gerous futility of isolationism and for full coop- 
eration with other nations toward peace and 
freedom. 
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We have backed that choice with deeds. Our 
ome support of the United Nations, our vital 
contribution to the European Recovery Program, 
our ratification of the North Atlantic Treaty, our 
military assistance to the common defense of free 
nations—these and many other actions are part of 
our strong, positive program to achieve a just and 
lasting peace. 

Our program for peace and freedom is necessar- 
ily designed at present to build a strong com- 
munity of free nations which can resist Communist 
aggression, whether that aggression takes the form 
of internal subversion or external attack. At the 
same time, our program for peace is designed ulti- 
mately to create conditions in which all men and 
all nations can work together in mutual trust and 
for mutual benefit. 

Our peace program is designed to bring the free 
nations together in common action. It is also 
designed to support the United Nations as the 
political basis for a world order among ali nations. 

Our peace program includes military security 
measures—through our own efforts and through 
the combined efforts of the free nations. Those 
military security measures are defensive only, and 
we look forward to the day when international 
forces under the United Nations will keep the 
peace, 

Finally, our peace program includes economic 
measures which will make it possible for people 
to be secure and to lead fuller lives. These meas- 
ures are necessary, at this time, to enable the free 
nations of the world to resist Communist imperial- 
ism. But our economic measures, as far as possible, 
are designed so that any nation which sincerely 
wishes to work for human betterment can join 
in them. 


Reviving Economic Levels in Europe 


It is about these economic measures in our pro- 
gram for peace and freedom that I wish to speak 
particularly today. 

Since the war ended, we have embarked upon a 
new era of economic cooperation with friendly na- 
tions. As this work moves forward, we must 
appraise our progress from time to time and make 
new plans for the future. 

You will recall the great purpose that inspired 
our aid to Europe under the Marshall Plan. We 
sought to help the countries of Europe restore 
their war-shattered economies so that their people 
could once again enjoy a decent standard of liv- 
ing—so that they could protect themselves from 
totalitarian threats to their security. In short, 
the purpose of the Marshall Plan was to enable 
the people of Europe to save their freedom and 
use their resources for peace. We have always 
regretted that the Communist leaders did not per- 
mit the peoples of Eastern Europe to participate 
in this recovery effort. The results of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program in the participating 
countries have been remarkable. 
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The nations of Western Europe, with Marshall 
Plan aid, are setting new records of production 
and = restoration of prewar stand- 
ards of living. Industrial production in Western 
Europe has increased 30 percent in the last 2 years. 
The diet of the people there has been restored 
almost to the prewar level. 

Furthermore, the countries of Western Europe 
have been able to get their national finances on 
a sounder basis and to obtain sufficient goods so 
that they could lift most of their rationing and 
price controls. They have reduced trade barriers 
and have increased trade among themselves by 
50 percent in the last 2 years. 

As a result, there has been a great revival of 
faith in freedom and hope for the future among 
the Western European countries. The numbers 
and the influence of Communists within their bor- 
ders have been steadily receding. In the last 2 
years, the Communists have received progressivel 
fewer votes in every election held in the Marsha 
Plan countries. 

Today, every one of the Marshall Plan coun- 
tries is stronger and better able to resist com- 
munism and to work for peace than at any time 
since the war ended. 

In addition, our aid under the Marshall Plan 
has indirectly strengthened many countries out- 
side of Europe and has helped to restore the flow 
of international trade. 

Despite the steady progress they have made, 
most of the nations of Western Europe are still 
not economically self-supporting. If we were to 
take away our assistance now, they would still be 
unable to pay for all the things they need to bu 
from us and from other countries. The result 
would be a sudden drop in living standards, weak- 
ened defenses, and a greater opportunity for the 
Communists to move in. 

That must not happen—it would be disastrous 
for the Europeans and for us too. Instead, we 
must keep on working to build the sound economic 
conditions without which there can be no security 
or progress for free men. 


How Free Nations Can Flourish 


Our work for this purpose will be largely carried 
on for 2 more years under the Marshall Pian. But 
our vital national interest in a healthy world econ- 
omy will not end in 1952. It will be just as neces- 
sary then as it is today to have a secure economic 
foundation for world peace. This secure foun- 
dation requires not only a successful recovery 
from the devastation of war. It requires the kind 
of dynamic progress which proves that the way of 
freedom can satisfy the economic needs of man. 

The economic well-being of other free nations 
around the world is important to our common 
effort for peace. It is also important to our own 
economic well-being. 

Last year we exported goods worth 12 billion 
dollars—a large part of them to Europe. These 
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exports consisted of wheat, cotton, and tobacco, 
dried fruits, machine tools, and textiles, and many, 
many other products of our farms and factories. 

If our exports are to continue at a high level, 
other countries must have some means to pay for 
them. At the present time, other countries are 
selling far less to the United States than they are 
buying from the United States. Our imports last 
year were valued at 7 billion dollars—5 billion 
dollars less than our exports. 

Of the 12 billion dollars of our total exports, 
the sum of 5 billion dollars was made possible by 
the aid which we furnished under the Marshall 
Plan and other foreign aid programs. These aid 
programs can be substantially reduced this year, 
and in later years, as the recovery and economic 
development of other nations progresses. Obvi- 
ously, we do not want to continue our extraordi- 
nary financial assistance to other countries an 
longer than necessary. That is why we must leek 
ahead to plan for the changes that will be neces- 
sary to assure a high level of normal trade and 
investment among nations as our aid programs 
are reduced. 

Many of those changes can be expected to occur 
naturally. 

As our own economy grows, we will naturally 
import more goods than we now do; this will add 
to our own standard of living without causing any 
substantial dislocation to our domestic producers. 
At the same time, increasing our imports will 
make more dollars available to other countries 
with which to buy our goods. 

In addition to this, as economic and political 
conditions become more stable in other countries, 
we should plan to make larger investments abroad. 
This will be good business for us, and also will 
make more dollars available for purchases here 
by other countries. 

We can also expect more Americans to travel 
abroad in the years ahead, and the dollars they 
spend in other countries will be a considerable 
source of purchasing power for our goods. 

The Government is now undertaking to deter- 
mine the extent to which we can count on such 
natural adjustments as these and the extent and 
character of the other actions we should plan to 
take in order to achieve a sound and henley flow 
of international trade and investment. This 
whole problem is being studied under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Gordon Gray. Later this year, I ex- 
pect him to submit recommendations concerning 
the actions, both public and private, we should 
take toward this goal. 

In this process, the advice of interested private 
citizens and groups will be actively sought. We 
shall need the wisest and most mature thought 
on this subject we can obtain, for world economic 
prosperity is vital to the success of our efforts for 
peace. 

We know already some of the things we must 
do. We know, first of all, that we must continue 
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to reduce our tariff and other import barriers in 
return for similar reductions by other countries, 
Furthermore, we must develop international prin- 
ciples for fair trade, such as those which would be 
established by the International Trade Organiza- 
tion, the charter of which is now before the Con- 
gress for approval. 

We also need what has become known as the 
Point 4 Program if we are to build a healthy world 
trade and investment. Under this program we 
will help to raise the standards of health, educa- 
tion, and production in the underdeveloped areas 
of the world. We need to do this in our own in- 
terest as well as theirs. 

Some people seem to think that if we help the 
underdeveloped areas produce more, our sales 
abroad will be cut down. Those people just do 
not understand how such things work out. 

When various parts of our own country, such 
as the Middle West and the Far West, were de- 
veloped, there were a lot of people who thought 
that would be bad for the East. But it didn’t 
work out that way. Instead, the development of 
our West meant more prosperity for our whole 
country, the East included. And the same thing 
will happen with industrial and agricultural 
growth in the underdeveloped areas of Asia and 
Africa and Latin America. As they grow in eco- 
nomic strength and prosperity, they will increase 
the  iraeae strength and prosperity of the whole 
world. 

This Point 4 Program is a constructive, creative 
enterprise, full of promise for a better future. 
We, in our country, can understand that sort of 
enterprise, for we are a strong, youthful Nation, 
with the enthusiasm and vigor that characterize 
free men. 


Need for Responsible, New Leadership 


The world into which this college class is grad- 
uating today needs that sort of constructive, cre- 
ative leadership in foreign economic affairs. 
I hope some members of this class will go into 
that field of endeavor. 

If you do so, you can be confident that you are 
working for peace. For the peace we seek is 
essentially a condition in which man’s creative 
abilities can be exercised, freely and in cooperation 
with his fellows, toward a better world for all. 

You know that if we are to have that kind of 
peace we must be willing to work hard and long 
for it. We must be willing to bear the temporary 
costs of defensive armaments as well as those of 
constructive economic development. But those 
costs of defense do not express our true purpose— 
we assume them so that we can achieve our true 
purpose, which is to work constructively for hu- 
man advancement in a free society. 

That purpose is worthy of your devoted efforts, 
and I am sure that you will make them. For the 
young and the free can look beyond the immediate 
difficulty to the promise of the future. 
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PEACE THROUGH STRENGTH: A FOREIGN POLICY OBJECTIVE 


Address by Secretary Acheson* 


I should like to discuss with you some of the 
principal problems we have faced since the war, 
the choices of action which were open to us, and 
why we have chosen the course we are on. It is 
useful to do this because our responsibilities in the 
world are so complex that the day-to-day head- 
lines sometimes leave a confusing impression of 
what is happening. 

If we can see the flow of events in perspective, 
we can focus attention on those lines of effort 
which I believe it is necessary for us to prosecute 
with the utmost vigor in order that our foreign 
policy may accomplish its proper objective. 

Now, what is the objective of our foreign pol- 
icy? I think it can be stated very simply. We 
want a peaceful world. Our conception of peace, 
however, is not a negative one. It does not mean 
merely the absence of war. It does not mean a 
peace which is the still and terrifying center of a 
hurricane. It does not mean peace at any price, 
for we know that peace cannot be bought at the 
price of freedom. 

Our conception of peace is that it should be a 
condition of fruitful and harmonious relationship 
among the people of this earth. The objective of 
our foreign policy, therefore, is to help establish 
the conditions necessary to this kind of a peaceful 
world. Only in this kind of a world can you and 
I and our fellow-citizens fulfill in our lives the 
highest values of our democratic society. 

There are, however, some obstacles to be over- 
come. Not all of them are attributable to the So- 
viets. It is good to remind ourselves that we 
would still have enough problems left to keep us 


*Made before the Civil Federation of Dallas and the 
Community Course of Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Tex., on June 13, 1950, and released to the press 
on the same date. 
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well-occupied, even if the Soviet Union were to be, 
as we hope it will some day become, our good 
neighbor. 


Obstacles to Peace 


We have, first of all, a great host of problems 
left on our doorstep as a consequence of the war. 
A great deal has been done to rebuild the shat- 
tered buildings, although many still remain in 
ruins. But, even when they have been replaced, 
the wounds of peoples and societies will still not 
be healed. 

We have reaped in the war a harvest of prob- 
lems. The old patterns of life—the economic, 
the political, and the social patterns—have for 
many millions of people been destroyed. New 
forms are developing. 

A second obstacle to the realization of the kind 
of a world in which we can live in peace is that 
great areas of the world are breeding grounds of 
conflict, because their people lack the means of 
a tolerable existence. 

It has often been said, but too little appreciated, 
that two out of three people who inhabit this 
globe are underfed by our minimum standards. 
We cannot have the kind of peace we want while 
there are vast areas where people are in rebellion 
against hunger, poverty, and illiteracy. The 
world is too small a place. 

A third set of problems that must be dealt with 
in attaining a peaceful world are those which are 
created by emergent nationalism. In great areas 
of the world—chiefly in Asia and Africa—an 
awakening national self-consciousness among 
groups of people is seeking expression. This force 
of nationalism can be constructive, like a flow 
of adrenalin, and enable a people to accomplish 
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great feats in the betterment of their society. Or, 
it can be destructive and lead people to fanatic 
violence. 

In any case, this rising nationalism, where it ex- 
ists, sets up new dynamics, new sources of power 
in the world, which must find an adjustment to 
the existing pattern of power. It is essential 
to the peace of the world that ways be found of 
achieving these transitions peacefully, of direct- 
ing these forces to constructive and creative 
channels. 

Finally—and this series is not, as you see, com- 
piled in a descending order of importance—there 
is the challenge presented to us by the Soviet form 
of imperialism. Soviet behavior appears to be 
based upon an expectation, if not an anticipation, 
of the collapse of the non-Soviet world—a process 
which Soviet leaders are not hesitant to assist 
where they can. They do so, apparently, in the 
belief that the collapse of the non-Soviet world 
is essential to the continuance and the consolida- 
tion of their leadership system. 

It is easy to see, once this pattern of motiva- 
tion is understood, why Soviet leaders, instead of 
cooperating with other nations to solve world prob- 
lems, have sought by obstructive tactics to inten- 
sify them. Each of the other obstacles to peace 
I have cited has been manipulated and intensified 
by the Soviet leaders to further their aims. 

Soviet imperialism challenges us in two ways. 
First, there is the danger posed for the world 
by the vast expansion of Soviet armed forces and 
military capacity. Soviet military preparations 
have gone far beyond the reasonable requirements 
of defense. 

Second, there is the international Communist 
movement, which seeks by subversion to destroy 
the capacity and the will of non-Soviet nations to 
resist Soviet ambitions. 

I do not believe this creates an immediate danger 
of war. But, it is being used as a poised bludgeon 
to intimidate the weak, and it does confront 
the world with the possibility that the Soviet 
leaders, whenever they feel that they are strong 
enough, may be tempted to make use of military 
force as an instrument of their policy. They may 
do this either generally or in specific local 
situations. 

Now, what do we need to do about the problems 
presented by the Soviet Union, and these other 
obstacles to a peaceful world? 
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Well, there are several ways we could go about 
meeting these problems. 

One way would be to pull down the blinds and 
sit in the parlor with a loaded shotgun, waiting. 
I think, however, that most of us have learned that 
isolationism is not a realistic course of action. It 
does not work, and it is not cheap. 

There are some who argue that isolationism 
would offer us a bargain-basement security. But, 
in the long run, it would, in fact, cost us much 
more to keep up that level of armament which 
would be required if we were to try—and it would 
be a vain attempt—to remain an island of se- 
curity in a Soviet-dominated world. 

I think the best short answer to this line of 
thinking was given last week by Gen. George Mar- 
shall, whose monumental service to his country is 
an inspiration to us all. In his testimony before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, General 
Marshall said that such a policy as this would be 
“psychologically wrong, militarily wrong, and just 
wrong generally.” 

The policy of appeasement of Soviet ambitions, 
which might conceivably be another course of 
action open to us, is in fact an alternative form of 
isolationism. The result of such a policy would 
be to encourage Soviet aggression. It would lead 
to a final struggle for survival in which both our 
moral position and our military position would 
have been seriously weakened. 

There is a third course of action which might 
be considered in earlier times and by another type 
of government and people than ours. That is 
that we should drop some atomic bombs on the 
Soviet Union. This course is sometimes called by 
the euphemistic phrase of “preventive war.” All 
responsible men must agree that such a course is 
unthinkable for us. It would violate every moral 
principle of our people. Such a war would neces- 
sarily be incredibly destructive. It would not 
solve problems, it would multiply them. 

War is not inevitable. It is our responsibility 
to find ways of solving our problems without re- 
sort to war and to exhaust every possibility in that 
effort. This is what we intend to do. 

Fortunately, there is a fourth way of dealing 
with these problems and that is to work on them in 
cooperation with other nations and, by means of 
peaceful negotiation, to resolve our differences. 
This has been and is our policy. It has been the 
consistent policy of President Truman, through 
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four Secretaries of State, that the United States 
should direct its efforts to this purpose. 

In the 5 years that have passed since the end 
of the war, we have made, I think, remarkable 
progress in the development of joint international 
action and in the constructive work of the United 
Nations. This work is important. But, it has 
not brought an abatement of the tensions between 
the Soviet Union and the rest of the world. We 
have sought, by all means at our command, to en- 
courage Soviet participation in cooperative efforts 
to resolve our mutual problems. In this, we have 
not been successful. 

The fundamental obstacle to success in nego- 
tiation with the Soviet Union about our common 
problems is the expectation, which Soviet leaders 
hold, of the collapse of the non-Soviet world and 
their desire to enlarge the sphere of their control. 
The one difference which is just about impossible 
to negotiate is someone’s desire to eliminate your 
existence altogether. 

Our experience has convinced us that, so long 
as the leaders of the Soviet Union can entertain 
hopes for early expansion into areas of weakness 
in the world, there is no likelihood of their enter- 
ing into genuine agreements for the resolution of 
our common problems or of honoring those agree- 
ments which we now have. 

There is a prior condition which we must ful- 
fill in order to have successful and meaningful 
negotiation with the Soviet Union. That con- 
dition is for the Soviet leaders to be convinced 
that they cannot profit from a policy of expan- 
sionism—that their own self-interest as well as 
that of the rest of the world would be advanced 
by a settlement of some, at least, of our outstand- 
ing differences. 


Strengthening the Free World 


In order to do this—in order to preserve the 
peace of the world against either direct or in- 
direct aggression—it is essential that our policy 
of international cooperation be supplemented by 
a program for strengthening the free world. 

A great deal of the talk about this program has 
concerned military strength. While this is an 
essential element, it is not by itself sufficient. The 
military strength of the free world must be ade- 
quate to deter Soviet leaders from any rash ad- 
ventures. But, this effort must be accompanied 
by other elements of strength—economic, potiti- 
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cal, and moral. Only in this way will the free 
world be able to resist the external threat of So- 
viet military power and the internal threat of 
subversion by the international Communist 
movement. 

This, then, is the course we have chosen—to 
preserve the peace and our essential values in the 
only realistic way it can be done, by strengthening 
the free world to prevent aggression and by 
cooperating with all friendly nations in advancing 
our common welfare. 

Now, the needs of this program for strengthen- 
ing the free world are different in various parts 
of the world. 

I should like to talk tonight chiefly about one 
of these areas—the part of the world which we 
have come to call the North Atlantic community. 

The 12 nations that compose the North Atlantic 
community include some 337 million people, about 
one-sixth of the earth’s population. Within this 
area is the world’s greatest concentration of in- 
dustrial and technical skills. This community of 
nations is also brought together by a common 
political experience, the growth of the idea of 
freedom and the rights of man. 

So geography, political experience, and indus- 
trial capacity join to make the North Atlantic 
community a natural and a critically important 
grouping of states. By common action on their 
mutual problems of defense, economic develop- 
ment, and political cooperation, the North At- 
lantic states can achieve a substantial increase of 
their combined strength. In so doing, they in- 
crease the strength of the entire free world. 

Our support for the strengthening of the North 
Atlantic community does not imply any lessening 
of our interest in, or our commitments toward, 
other parts of the world. Rather, it reflects the 
keystone role which this combination of states 
must play in strengthening the security and the 
welfare of the entire free world. 





Tripartite Statement on Berlin 


[Released to the press at London May 13] 


The three Western Occupation Powers will con- 
tinue to uphold their rights in Berlin. They are 
resolved now as in the past to protect the democratic 
rights of the inhabitants and will cooperate with 
the German authorities to improve to the utmost 
the economic position of the three Western sectors. 
Meanwhile the three Governments will continue to 
seek the reunification of the city in free elections in 
order that Berlin may take its due place in a free 
and united Germany. 
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The meetings of the North Atlantic Council at 
London, from which I have just returned, marked 
an important stage in the development of the 
North Atlantic community. It constituted a step 
forward in our program to preserve the peace. 

When I reported to the President, on my return, 
I spoke to him of two clear impressions which, 
more than anything else, stood out as a result of 
those meetings. The first of these is that the 
North Atlantic community is emerging as a politi- 
cal reality of the greatest importance. 

The other impression, which I carried away 
from these discussions, was the new vigor in Eu- 
ropean life and in European leadership. There 
was a sense of confidence and of vitality. There 
was a firm determination to join with us in exer- 
cising initiative to secure the peace. I returned 
from Europe with a renewed sense of confidence 
that we shall be able to establish the conditions of 
peace. 

One of the steps we agreed to take was to set 
up a full-time Council of Deputies. We found 
that the two or three meetings a year of the For- 
eign Ministers Council did not give enough con- 
tinuity or control to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. The Council of Deputies will be 
able to function on a day-to-day basis. One of 
the deputies will be chosen to act as a permanent 
chairman for the Organization, and he will be 
responsible for directing the Council’s work. 

Having in mind the great importance of the 
Council of Deputies, we hope to send as our Ameri- 
can representative to this body, a man of the high- 
est calibre and to give him the full support of our 
Government and our people. 

Several points in connection with the defense 
arrangements and the economic plans which were 
made at the London meetings should be mentioned. 

Our European friends are understandably not 
interested in a defense plan which would let their 
countries be overrun, to be liberated at a later date. 
So it is necessary for the North Atlantic com- 
munity to develop a defense force sufficient to 
meet successfully any initial attack and to carry 
through to a successful conclusion any war that 
is forced upon us. Only if this is true will the 
force be strong enough to be a deterrent against 
aggression. 

This force, since it will be armed with the most 
modern defensive weapons capable of mass pro- 
duction, will not have to match any potential ag- 
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gressor in size man for man. Nevertheless, it will 
require a very great effort. 

Particularly, it will be important that waste and 
duplication be avoided, in order that this great 
task will not interfere with the provision of ade- 
quate standards of living to the people of the 
North Atlantic community. 

To this end, the Ministers endorsed the prin- 
ciple of balanced collective forces. This is what 
would be known in Texas as an all-star team. It 
simply means that each member nation contributes 
the kind of forces to the common defense that he 
can best make available, in accordance with an 
over-all plan. 

In this way, each nation does not have to dupli- 
cate all the expensive components of a modern 
armed force. The integrated strength of this 
team will be stronger than that which any of us 
could achieve alone, and the savings in the avoid- 
ance of duplication will reduce the burden on our 
economies. 


U.S. Role in the Defense System 


The United States has, necessarily, a leading 
role in setting up this defense team. These agree- 
ments will not mean anything unless we follow 
them up with action. 

One step which is essential to the success of this 
effort is the renewal of the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Program for another year, with an ap- 
propriation of approximately a billion and a quar- 
ter dollars, as asked by the President. This pro- 
gram is essential to the establishment of conditions 
of peace and stability. 

It is also necessary to the fulfillment of our part 
in this defense system, that we shall maintain our 
own defense forces at an adequate level. “Ade- 
quate” here means that it shall be sufficient for 
our defense purposes, since we have no aggressive 
intentions, 

Another point which should be emphasized is 
that we cannot allow ourselves, in building the 
necessary defense force, to put an undue burden 
on living standards. The economic aspects of our 
program of strengthening the free world are of 
equal importance with the military aspects. 

As I said a moment ago, the military part of our 
program has received the most attention, perhaps 
because the military threat is most easily drama- 
tized and understood. But a continued improve- 
ment in living standards, and continued progress 
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in social gains in the free world, is no less a part 
of our purpose, 

This must be so, first, because it is central to 
our objective of building a peaceful world; and, 
second, because it is essential to the defense against 
subversion by the international Communist move- 
ment, 

In many ways, the job we face in the economic 
field is the more difficult. 

Dislocations resulting from the war, from the 
Soviet behavior, and from the shifting patterns of 
power in the world have destroyed the old eco- 
nomic balance and relationships. It is necessary 
that new economic relationships be established. 

The states of Western Europe and the North 
Atlantic community must have the economic 
strength required to fulfill their security commit- 
ments and to provide a proper standard of living 
for their people. To have this they will have to 
increase their productivity, open new trade chan- 
nels and markets, provide for the conversion and 


' balancing of their currencies, provide for addi- 


tional sources of capital investment and for as- 
sistance to underdeveloped areas. 

To help meet all these difficult problems, a net- 
work of organizations has been and is being 
developed. 

Many of these organizations sound remote and 
complicated, but they are of vital concern not only 
to the prosperity of Europeans but also to the 
well-being of all of us in this auditorium tonight. 

The progress that was made at London toward 
setting up a European Payments Union was an 
important step forward. The Payments Union 
will operate in somewhat the same fashion as a 
clearing house, so that people living in different 
currency areas will be able to trade with one an- 
other. This will help to develop a European mass 
market. 

We hope that this step toward breaking down 
barriers in the European trading area will help 
to raise productivity, and standards of living. 

Another major advance was made during the 
three-power talks we held with the United King- 
dom and France, before the meetings of the North 
Atlantic Council began. This was the proposal 
put forward by Mr. Schuman for the joint utili- 
zation of the coal and steel resources of France 
and Germany as well as those of other European 
countries who wished to participate. 

This proposal represents a courageous and im- 
aginative step forward in dealing with ancient 
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rivalries and prejudices. Six countries will, with- 
in a few days, begin their efforts to perfect the 
details of this plan. If they are successful, it 
will open the possibility of the solution of many 
old and dangerous problems. 

These two steps alone, the Schuman proposal 
and the European Payments Union, if they ma- 
terialize along constructive lines, hold the prom- 
ise of a great new era in Europe. 

The vitality and the initiative reflected in Mr. 
Schuman’s proposal, and the energy with which 
it is being developed, are manifestations of the 
new tone in Europe of which I have spoken. This 
spirit indicates a European determination to work 
hard toward its own recovery and security. 

The birth of this spirit has been materially as- 
sisted by American aid, chiefly through the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, which most of us know 
as the Marshall Plan. To cooperate with us in 
this recovery effort, 18 European nations have set 
up the Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation, or the Orrc. This organization has 
shown a great usefulness, and the wisdom of its 
continuation beyond 1952 has become evident to 
all. 

It is also clear to us that our own well-being is 
intimately related to European economic develop- 
ment and that this will not change in 1952. At the 
London meetings, the continuing interest of the 
United States in European affairs was made plain 
to the other governments. We discussed a new 
working relationship between Canada, the United 
States, and the Orrc, as a means of working out 
solutions of our common economic problems. 

In many other ways, we are moving forward 
vigorously to deal with these economic problems. 
The need to balance our exports and our imports 
at a high and stable level—the so-called “dollar 
gap” problem—is now being studied by a group 
under Gordon Gray, at the direction of the Presi- 
dent. The International Trade Organization, now 
before Congress, can also play an important role 
in the solution of this problem. 

In dealing with the problems of underdeveloped 
areas, new sources of raw materials, new markets, 
and the stimulation of investment, the Point 4 Pro- 
gram, which has just been signed by the President, 
can, in conjunction with the United Nations pro- 
gram of technical assistance, help to give men 
hope for a better future. 

This review, since it has been focused on the most 

(Continued on page 1056) 
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President Truman Signs Omnibus Foreign Assistance Bill 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


[Released to the press by the White House June 5] 


I have today signed the Foreign Economic As- 
sistance Act of 1950.1. This act is a major con- 
tribution to peace and freedom in the world. 

This memorable act is a tribute to the wisdom 
and vigor of the forward-looking Members of the 
Congress of both political parties, of both Houses, 
and particularly to the hard work of the re- 
sponsible Congressional committees. 

The Foreign Economic Assistance Act contains 
within it the authority to go forward with five 
programs of foreign aid. 

It authorizes, first, continuation of the European 
Recovery Program for a third year. 

It authorizes, second, continued aid to the free 
peoples of Korea, Southeast Asia, and non- 
Communist China. 

It makes possible, third, a program of relief 
and public works for the Arab refugees from 
Palestine. 

Fourth, it provides legislative authority for 
going ahead with the program of technical as- 
sistance to help build up economically underde- 
veloped areas, a program which has become known 
as “Point 4.” 


And, finally, it authorizes continuing support’ 


for United Nations programs on behalf of 
children. 

Each of the five programs authorized in this act 
will contribute to our purpose of strengthening the 
cause of freedom, through economic measures 
which will demonstrate the effectiveness of free 
institutions in meeting human needs. 

Taken together, they add up to a broad, en- 
lightened, and tppienily American enterprise in 
the building of a safe and prosperous world. 

Four of these five programs are already under 
way. 

In the first 2 years of the European Recovery 
Program, with our essential aid, the peoples of 
Europe have made great strides in rebuilding their 
economies. This has enabled them to preserve and 
strengthen their free institutions and to deal suc- 
cessfully with the threat of communism on their 


own soil. They are drawing closer together in 
* Public Law 535, 81st Cong., 2d sess. 
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common purpose and in common defense. I am 
confident that this third year of our assistance 
will give impetus to increasing cooperation by 
these countries, will add greatly to their collec- 
tive strength, and will bring closer the day when 
they can contribute on a self-sustaining basis to 
the economic growth of all free nations. 

The benefits of American support to independ- 
ent Korea, non-Communist China, and certain new 
countries in Southeast Asia have been consider- 
able. Millions of people in Asia have recently 
become independent. They see in that independ- 
ence a chance to work for a better life. We have 
supported their independence. The economic aid 
authorized in this act will give them tangible evi- 
dence of our continuing friendship and support. 

I am especially glad that the Congress has taken 
action with respect to the problem of the Arab 
refugees from Palestine. The program author- 
ized in this bill carries out the recommendations 
of the United Nations Economic Survey Mission 
for the Near East, headed by Mr. Gordon Clapp. 
This program has been drawn up in the light of 
the serious problems facing the Palestine refugees, 
and with the economic potential of the Near East 
in mind. Successful development in this area 
will make an obvious contribution to the mainte- 
nance of peace. To achieve this aim, we shall need 
the cooperation of other members of the United 
Nations, who have expressed their interest in the 
problems of the Arab world. We shall count also, 
on the continued work of private agencies. Gov- 
ernment programs will supplement, but not re- 
place, their work. 

Many Americans have become familiar with the 
magnificent work of the United Nations on behalf 
of children whose lives were damaged by war and 
its aftermath. This act will enable us to support 
new and permanent arrangements, under which 
the United Nations can deal with the continuing 
needs of children. In the meantime, we can give 
such support to the present emergency fund as 
po a needed to prevent a lapse in this essential 
work. 

The major new step forward in this act is the 
authorization it contains for a program of techni- 
cal assistance for the underdeveloped areas of the 
world. The exchange of technical knowledge and 
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skills and the fostering of capital investment 
abroad, are not new ideas. They are in line with 
the American traditions of initiative and free 
enterprise. 

But we are now ready to put these activities on 
an organized, sustained basis and to direct them 
toward the building of a more prosperous and 
peaceful world. If we can, gradually but stead- 
ily, ee to replace sickness with health, illiteracy 
with education, poverty with a higher standard of 
living, for the millions of peoples who live in 
underdeveloped areas, we shall make a tremen- 
dous contribution to the strength of freedom and 
the defeat of Communist imperialism. 

This act will enable us to give, from our abun- 
dant store of scientific and technical knowledge, 
assistance to underdeveloped nations who have the 
initiative and vigor to help themselves. 

This act authorizes activities by the Govern- 
ment. But far more than Government action will 
be required. I look forward to the continued 
work of the many private groups who have had 
experience in this field. I look forward to the 
interest of our young people, whose technical 
skills can find such important employment in this 
work. I look forward to expanded business in- 
vestment in these areas which will be made pos- 
sible as their economic systems grow in strength 
and stability. I hope the Congress will soon enact 
the companion measure to this act, which will en- 
courage and support such business investment. 

The present act is a memorable step forward in 
our program for peace. I am confident that the 
Congress will follow through promptly by appro- 
priating the full measure of funds necessary to 
carry out the programs authorized in this act. 


STATEMENT BY 
AMBASSADOR WARREN R. AUSTIN 


[Released to the press by the U.S. Mission to the United 
Nations June 1} 


The enactment today of the Omnibus Foreign 
Assistance Bill is an event of special international 
importance. It is another step in our policy: of 
creating areas of strength by helping other coun- 
tries themselves to become internally and intrinsi- 
cally strong. 

I wish to express my particular satisfaction at 
the enactment of legislation enabling the United 
States to participate in the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency. This agency was established 
December 8, 1949, by unanimous vote of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to provide a program of construc- 
tive work for the refugees of Palestine in the Near 
East. President Truman’s signature on the bill 
makes a substantial sum immediately available to 
the agency. Congressional approval of an appro- 
priation for the full sum of $27,450,000, the United 
States contribution authorized in this measure, 
must come later. 
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This advance comes at a most opportune time. 
The new agency has begun its work in the Near 
East and urgently “ae funds to continue the 
relief of Palestine refugees and to initiate the 
works program. In order to assure the successful 
completion of the entire $54,900,000 program, 
prompt contributions from other member states 
is essential. I earnestly hope that these contri- 
butions will be forthcoming soon. 

This same legislation carries authorization for 
the Point 4 Program of technical assistance to 
underdeveloped areas. An arm of foreign pol- 
icy, developed painstakingly over recent years, 
now assumes major proportions in our conduct of 
international affairs. It will utilize the far-flung 
machinery of the United Nations wherever prac- 
ticable to bring health and skill and understanding 
to people who today are unable to use their own 
abilities to the full. 

I am confident that this program will contribute 
significantly to raising standards of living. But 
it will go beyond that. It will raise standards of 
friendship throughout the world. 

This measure includes, in addition, authority for 
the President to allot up to $15,000,000 to the 
United Nations for its international children’s 
program. Additional action by Congress is re- 
quired, however, before the funds actually become 
available. The United Nations children’s pro- 
gram is under reexamination by the Economic 
and Social Council and in the view of the United 
States should become a permanent part of the 
United Nations structure, fully utilizing and co- 
ordinating the activities in this field of all United 
Nations and associated bodies. Pending establish- 
ment of a permanent arrangement, the President 
is authorized to make additional contributions to 
the International Children’s Emergency Fund. 


U. S.-Israel Sign Reciprocal 
Air Transport Agreement 


The Department of State announced the signing 
on June 13 of a reciprocal bilateral air transport 
agreement ' between the Government of the United 
States and the Government of Israel. 

The agreement is the forty-third bilateral air 
transport agreement negotiated by the United 
States. The text follows closely the United States 
standard form for such agreements. Under the 
terms of the agreement, the United States flag 
carrier TWA will conduct services to Lydda, and 
the Israeli flag carrier will be authorized to con- 
duct services to New York City across the north 
Atlantic. 


For text of agreement see Department of State press 
release 623. 
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Mutual Defense Assistance Program and Military Aid 
to Greece, Turkey, Iran, Korea, and the Philippines 


[Released to the press June 9] 


Following are the teats of statements submitted today 
to the Senate Foreign Relations and Armed Services Oom- 
mittees and to the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 


MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Statement by Lewis W. Douglas 
Ambassador to the United Kingdom 


I regret that urgent matters keep me at my post 
in London and prevent my appearance before the 
Committees that are considering the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Program [Mpap]. This state- 
ment summarizes the views which I would have 
preferred to make in person, had that been 
possible. 

During the months since the Congress last con- 
sidered this program, the plans then outlined have 
begun to produce the reality of strength and ac- 
tion at which they aimed. This good beginning 
is reflected in many ways and not least in the 
heartening confidence which is developing among 
our European associates. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
[Nat] has started work. The last meeting of the 
Council of the Treaty Powers has indicated clearly 
the beginnings of a realistic and forceful grap- 
pling with the many problems involved in rees- 
tablishing the strength of the West. 

In Europe, the tangible flow of arms and 
equipment from the current Mpapr has demon- 
strated the genuineness of American implementa- 
tion of the mutual aid concept of the Treaty 
and has encouraged all the member coun- 
tries. Moreover, by making direct contributions 
to the dollar material and machine tool require- 
ments involved in the additional military produc- 
tion projects of the other Nar countries, we are 
enabling these countries to utilize an increasing 
portion of their own industrial capacity for the 
production of military equipment. Our aid is 
making a contribution to the build-up of the bal- 
anced collective forces required for defense of the 
North Atlantic community in a degree and to a 
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margin far greater than the mere mathematical 
proportions involved would indicate. 

e beginning of a cooperative and coordinated 
plan of defense made by the nations of the Brus- 
sels pact is now being advanced steadily within 
the newer and broader context of the North At- 
lantic Treaty. The European countries of the 
Treaty are making substantial defense efforts. 

In other fields, than that of defense, there is 
more significant evidence than ever before that 
the nations of Western Europe recognize the im- 
portance of a real and enduring unity of purpose 
and the importance of giving it form and direc- 
tion. The Council of Europe, which the West 
German Government has been invited to join, is 
evidence of this understanding. The achieve- 
ments of the yr 29 a for European Economic 
Cooperation—the Orrc—including the European 
Payments Union that is about to be established 
are real and significant. The imaginative and 
courageous proposal of the French Government 
for the creation of a free trade area in respect of 
coal and steel, for the abolition of discriminatory 
freight rates and prices, and for the establishment 
of an international authority to insure that these 
things be put into effect and to discharge certain 
other responsibilities is one of the most important 
and constructive concrete proposals since the end 
of World War II for advancing the economic 
amalgamation and, therefore, the strength of 
— Europe through unity that has been 
made. 

In the economic field, which, I am sure, Ambas- 
sador Harriman will cover in greater detail, there 
has also been os progress. This progress 
reinforced the determination of the free peoples 
of Europe. It is axiomatic that the will to resist 
tyranny and aggression—the will to fight for one’s 
own community—must stem from knowledge that 
there exists something worth fighting for. The 
Marshall Plan has accelerated the efforts of the 
Europeans to reestablish a state of affairs in which 
their liberty can flourish and their faith in liberty 
can take firmer and deeper root. 
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All of these factors, and I wish to emphasize 
that American military assistance is a most im- 

ortant one, have engendered a growing confi- 
pen shared by all members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, that they can and will develop the military 
strength necessary to deter aggression, prevent 
war, and reestablish stability in the world. 
American participation in the North Atlantic 
Treaty and American support through the Mpap 
have vastly strengthened the determination of our 
allies to join with us to win the peace. These are 
not mere words. The abysmal failure of the 
efforts of the Communists to incite strikes against 
the unloading of Mpap cargoes is one clear evi- 
dence of the truth of these statements. 

By direction of the Kremlin and as a matter of 
the highest priority, the Cominform undertook 
many months ago an organized campaign to 
foment and incite such strikes. The Cominform 
made a bad mistake. It underestimated the in- 
trinsic determination of the Europeans when faced 
so boldly with the alternatives of accepting the 
spurious concept of “peace at any price” as against 
action to strengthen free men for the defense of 
their freedom. The Communist campaign is di- 
rected not only at the Europeans, but also, in- 
directly, at ourselves. They, no doubt, hoped to 
bring doubt to our minds as to the fortitude of 
the Europeans and to persuade us that Communist 
subversive forces in Europe were so strong that 
military aid would be going downa rat hole. The 
non-Communist labor unions, the governments, the 
people of the countries at which this campai 
was directed have overwhelmingly repudiated the 
siren call of the Cominform. AP cargoes are 
being unloaded regularly, and they are being un- 
loaded by regular longshoremen, working of their 
own volition to do a job they are anxious to 
perform, 

I do not mean to imply, by the enumeration of 
these signs and portents, that the job the North 
Atlantic community has cut out for itself is well 
on the way to completion, because it is, in fact, 
only well started. But I do find the very real 
progress which has been made all the more re- 
markable in the light of certain psychologically 
upsetting and disturbing developments during the 
last year. The knowledge that Russia has 
achieved an atomic explosion, the announcement 
of the possibility of the hydrogen bomb, the in- 
pot action of the Soviets in shooting down 
an American plane over the Baltic, the reinspired 
tensions around Berlin, the engulfing of vast 
areas of the Far East by the evil forces of Soviet 
communism—these and other events have brought 
home to every thoughtful American and every 
thoughtful European the enormity of the problems 
we face and the consequences to ourselves, our 
children, and our civilization if we do not face 
these problems together and solve them. 

The unity of thought and purpose which is 
growing among Europeans, their new confidence 
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in their joint efforts, are tied intrinsically to the 
faith of the peoples of the North Atlantic com- 
munity in the intentions of the United States. 
Our country occupies a position of moral and mate- 
rial leadership of vital importance to all the world 
which believes in freedom and the dignity of man. 
More than any other one thing, our leadership 
holds together the free peoples of the world. For 
the United States to falter now might be a fatal 
blow to the West of which we are such an impor- 
tant part and to our undertaking so to restore the 
strength of the Atlantic community that war may 
be avoided and a lasting peace established. 

Having prepared jointly with our associates of 
the North Atlantic Treaty a foundation and a 
framework for real strength, it is important that 
we proceed without hesitation to the development 
of that power which will preserve the peace we 
cherish. We have learned that only the strong 
can settle issues with the Kremlin peacefully. 
Collateral dividends are derived from a condition 
of strength. Not only does the spirit of the North 
Atlantic nations move forward with each new 
demonstration of their growing security, but our 
combined strength exercises a powerful attraction 
on neighbors as well, whether they are in Europe 
or somewhere else. I am well aware of other areas 
of the world in which our interests are gravely 
threatened by Russian aggression and subversion. 
The situation in Southeast Asia, for instance, is 
one of vital importance to Western Europe, to 
ourselves, and to our common problem and joint 
endeavors. What happens in Asia effects Europe 
profoundly. The reverse is equally true—the 
achievement of a state of strength and readiness in 
the North Atlantic community, which will permit 
the stabilization of our relations with Russia on 
a secure and peaceful basis will do much to give 
assurance—and a sense of direction—to those 
Asiatic nations which are struggling to protect 
their new and unfamiliar freedom from Soviet 
aggression. 

Last year, I ended my statement on the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Program by saying that I had 
become more and more convinced of the interde- 
pendence of the countries on both sides of the 
North Atlantic and that in no field was this more 
true than in the field of defense. Our enlightened 
self-interest calls on us to assist the nations of 
Western Europe in putting into effect our collec- 
tive defense plans, for in the world in which we 
live today their defenses are in effect our defenses. 
In my statement last year I also said: 


A redressing of the unbalance of power in Europe caused 
by the last war to an extent unprecedented in modern 
history is a prerequisite to stable relations. For this rea- 
son it is, I believe, essential to our vital national interest 
to give no evidence of slackening or faltering but rather 
to press on full steam ahead with our program. I there- 
fore hope that the military assistance legislation will be 
promptly enacted by the Congress. This is the language 
which is understood. 
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Those statements I now reaffirm, with my con- 
victions strengthened by the developments during 
the past year which I have outlined. I am aware 
of the danger of weakening ourselves and the com- 
munity of which we are a part by undertaking to 
carry a burden heavier than our resources can sus- 
tain. But I have no doubt that this danger can be 
avoided and that the task to which in our own 
national interest we have set our hands and minds 
can be successfully carried through. I am confi- 
dent that the brains, the learning, the ingenuity, 
and the advanced technology of our Western civili- 
zation can secure for us the peace we seek without a 
burdensome and unimaginative balance of mere 
mass against the mass which threatens us. I be- 
lieve we will find among our resources those which 
are essential to strengthen our military position 
sufficiently to satisfy our security requirements 
and that we will do this without endangering our 
political and economic structures. 

It is equally my belief that the peoples and the 
governments of Western Europe are prepared to 
meet the problem and to shoulder their share of 
the burden. The Atlantic pact countries comprise 
over 300 million active and intelligent people with 
resources—spiritual and intellectual, technical and 
material, industrial and political—which are 
vastly superior to the resources commanded by 
another power which employs communism as a 
— to further its imperialistic designs. 

e have made an encouraging start along the 
difficult road to security and peace. Our defense 
plans are being integrated through the actions of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Our 
American investments aimed at restoring the eco- 
nomic health of Western Europe and reestablish- 
ing the strength, which, combined with our 
strength, is needed to preserve the peace, are al- 
ready proving their soundness. 

The Mutual Defense Assistance Program for the 
coming year has been presented to Congress by the 
Executive Branch. No nation should embark on a 
program of this character or having embarked on 
it should continue to, unless its national interests 
dictate that it do so. Our national interests, the 
ultimate preservation of our institutions require, 
I believe, that we firmly and steadfastly carry for- 
ward the program we have commenced. The en- 
during peace we seek may be achieved by following 
this course. It cannot be achieved by faltering. 


MILITARY AID TO GREECE 


Statement by Henry F. Grady 
Ambassador to Greece? 


Three years ago Congress passed the first Greek 
Aid Bill. In that year, 1947, many people were 
doubtful about the advisability and efficacy of this 


*Mr. Grady is Ambassador designate to Iran. 
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aid. By 1948, we had made some progress, but 
there had been discouraging turns of events in 
both the military and economic fields; there was 
talk in some quarters about “operation rathole.” 

The next year, 1949, when the Executive Branch 
again requested Congress for substantial aid for 
Greece, we could point to a period of relative 
economic stability and to a trained and partially 
— Greek Armed Service. We were hope- 

ul. 

This year, 1950, we can point to a continuation 
of the economic stability and to a completely vic- 
torious Greek military force. With the help of 
American arms, the Communist guerrilla forces 
have been reduced to a few hundred scattered, 
ineffective men. The remainder of the 20,000 who 
were in Greece a year ago have been killed, re- 
patriated, or have withdrawn into the “curtain 
countries,” and the guerrilla recruiting and supply 
facilities within Greece have been broken up. By 
some time this summer, the remainder of the 700,- 
000 refugees from the war areas will have returned 
to their homes. 

The basic aes of the original Greek aid 
has been accomplished. I think we can 

onestly use the word “success.” 

I do not mean to say that we have finished our 
work in Greece. Far from it. The poverty, the 
insecurity, the threat from the north, and many 
of the other factors which originally caused the 
problem in Greece still exist. e still have a job 
todo. But Greece is no longer an emergency case 
as it was in 1947, and, as soon as possible, we hope 
to stop calling it a special case. 

We have met the emergency problem; our pro- 
gram is now aimed at placing the country upon 
a firm basis which will enable it to stand on its 
own. This program involves continuation of 
American economic and military aid through 
1952, and, even more important, it involves ac- 
ceptance of responsibility and inauguration of 
vigorous action by the Greeks themselves. As I 
outlined in a letter to the Greek Government in 
April of this year, the Greeks themselves must 
greatly improve their government finances and 
government administration if American aid is to 
bring capital improvements and not just relief. 

In the past, Greece’s need for military aid has 
been great because she was carrying on active 
warfare against an invader. Even now, when the 
war is over, the needs of Greece are large in pro- 
portion to her population. Whereas the United 
States Government may furnish only a fraction 
of the armaments for some Western European 
countries, it must supply virtually all of the arma- 
ments and purely military supplies for the Greek 
Armed Forces. Greece has virtually no active 
armament industry, and, even if she did have, she 
would find it almost impossible to pay for arma- 
ments; in the past year, the Government treasury 
has had a deficit amounting to one-third of the 
total expeditures. Nor does Greece have foreign 
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exchange to buy the armaments abroad; of the 
400 million dollars Greece spent abroad for civil- 
ian purposes this past year, 250 million dollars 
had to be supplied by ECA. 

Greece still lives in a dangerous corner of the 
world. Since she does not have the money to 
support her own defense forces, we must foot the 
bill or leave her easy prey to the Communists. 

Next year, Greece will be spending the equival- 
ent of about 125 million dollars in her own cur- 
rency for her Armed Services. She needs further 
funds for the purchase of needed military sup- 

lies abroad ; the whole of this burden must 

orne by the American military aid. 

There are several reasons why this figure is 
lower than the sum oe to Greece last 
year for military aid. First, the guerrilla war 
isover. Second, the Armed Services are presently 
being better equipped and require only mainte- 
nance; and, third, the food, clothing, fuel, forage, 
tires, and other civilian type items are to be sup- 
plied through the domestic economy this year 
rather than from American military aid as was 
the case last year. It is expected that the ECA 
aid to Greece for next year will be supplemented 
by 36 million dollars to assist the domestic econ- 
omy in bearing this transposed burden. 

Since most of the capital military equipment 
will be supplied from fiscal year 50 funds and 
since the domestic economy with ECA help is tak- 
ing over the supply of food and other civilian 
type items, the Military Defense Assistance Pro- 
pes aid we are requesting for next year will 

used essentially for maintenance of military 
equipment and for military supplies. 

Our program for next year is essentially an 
extension and continuation of last year. We 
must repair or replace the equipment of the last 
3 years which has been damaged through active 
use in battle. We must provide the ammunition, 
spare parts, and supplies which make it possible 
for the Greeks to use and keep in readiness the 
equipment we have already given them. 

We are, insofar as possible, converting the pat- 
tern of aid in Greece to that which has been estab- 
lished for the countries of Western Europe. We 
hope that the days of large-scale relief aid and 
of tenga transfers of military equipment for 
Greece are over. Because the threat to Greece is 
more active and because Greece has even fewer 
resources to meet this threat than the countries of 
Western Europe, the aid to Greece is propor- 
tionately high. While we have chided the Greek 
Government at times for not moving more rapidly, 
our fundamental feeling is that Greece has 
put up a gallant fight and has made good use of 
the 1.5 billion dollars American aid and the 0.5 
billion dollars other foreign aid which has been 
given to her since liberation. We think she needs 
and deserves this reduced appropriation next year 
to make effective the Armed Services we have 
already trained and equipped. 


June 26, 1950 


MILITARY AID TO TURKEY 


Statement by George Wadsworth 
Ambassador to Turkey 


The Military Aid to Turkey Program has made 
a substantial contribution toward modernizing 
and, consequently, strengthening the Turkish 
Armed Forces and toward creating a reliable and 
effective ally for Western democracy in the criti- 
cal Middle East area. 

Prior to the inception of the aid program in 
1947, Turkey maintained over 500,000 men under 
arms at a heavy sacrifice to the national economy. 
During the 3 years of military assistance, the 
peacetime strength of Turkish Armed Forces has 
been considerably reduced. With the modern 
pe 8 thus provided and the complementary 
educational system established and supervised by 
the American Military Mission, the combat capa- 
bilities of the 1950 military establishment are 
greater than when the Armed Forces were double 
their present size. 

On the international stage, Turkey occupies a 
unique and conspicuous position. It has a com- 
mon eastern boundary with Soviet Russia and a 
common western boundary with Soviet-dominated 
Bulgaria. It controls the strategically important 
water route from the Black Sea to the Mediter- 
ranean and flanks the land route from Russia to 
the oil fields of Iran and Arabia. 

Although subjected to continuous Soviet pres- 
sures and propaganda, the Turks have not faltered 
or weakened in their spirit and determination to 
maintain their territorial integrity, independence, 
republican form of government, and democratic 
institutions. 

Despite American assistance in the form of 
equipment and training, Turkish expenditures, in 
1950, for national defense are expected to amount 
to about 35 percent of total budgetary expendi- 
tures; and, for the previous 10 years, they have 
ranged between 35 percent and 59 percent of such 
expenditures. While Turkey is receiving ECA 
assistance, this assistance is enabling it to under- 
take a program of economic development which 
would otherwise not have been possible. Ulti- 
mately this program will contribute to an increase 
in the Turkish national income and in its ability 
to support these heavy defense expenditures. 
Ultimately the Turkish economy will benefit from 
the return to productive civilian pursuits of a 
substantial number of its military personnel, many 
of whom have received or are now receiving tech- 
nical training in the new Turkish military school 
system. At the present, however, Turkey is un- 
Re to bear the burden of continuing the program 
of modernizing its armed forces without outside 
assistance. 

Although the Turkish military establishment 
has benefited greatly from the military aid pro- 
gram of the past 3 years, the equipment and 
training provided have not yet accomplished the 
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modernization of the Turkish Armed Forces that 
is envisaged. To achieve this end, to further 
strengthen recognized Turkish determination to 
resist Soviet aggression and to make of the demon- 
strated resistance capabilities of Turkish man- 
power an even more effective supporting element 
of Middle East stability, additional erican 
assistance is needed. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO IRAN 


Statement by John C. Wiley 
Ambassador to Iran 


Iran is one of the few countries along the Rus- 
sian border that has remained outside the Com- 
munist fold. It is no satellite of Moscow. In 
spite of Russian pressure over many years, it still 
retains its independence. Since World War II, it 
has been under increased pressure from Moscow. 
Through appeal to the United Nations, it was in- 
strumental in effecting the withdrawal of the Red 
Army from Iranian soil—Azerbaijan. With its 
own army, it overthrew the puppet government 
left in Azerbaijan when the Red Army withdrew. 
By its actions, it has made its position clear. 

Though the Red Army withdrew from Azer- 
baijan, pressure from Moscow has not abated. 
There are signs that it is increasing. Iran is in 
the midst of the cold war. It constitutes part of 
the “front” upon which that cold war is conducted. 
The methods employed by Moscow are too well- 
known to require elaboration. Though beset with 
difficulties, Iran is standing firm in that war. It 
wishes to preserve its independence and hopes for 
the aid of like-minded countries in attaining 
that end. 

It does not appear necessary to explain the un- 
fortunate results that would come were Iran to 
succumb to Soviet aggression. It is not in the 
United States interest that Iran should disappear 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Tran needs an army capable primarily of main- 
taining order within the country, an army capable 
of putting down any insurrection—no matter 
where or by whom inspired or abetted. Such an 
army could also contribute materially in any over- 
all defense by other countries against an aggressor 
nation. 

For the equipment and supply of such an army, 
Iran requested military aid from the United 
States. The amount considered for fiscal year 
1951 is in continuation of the program inaugu- 
rated during the current fiscal year. It will be 
for necessary equipment and for services and sup- 
plies incidental thereto, none of which is pro- 
curable in Iran. It is within the capabilities of 
the present Iranian army to absorb this aid. It 
will not provide all that could be profitably used 
by the Iranian army but will assist materially in 
overcoming present deficiencies. It is a continua- 
tion of the program already begun and will fur- 
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ther increase the ability of the Iranian army to 
carry out the mission previously mentioned. 
Furthermore, it will encourage Iran in the main- 
tenance of her present position as a free and 
independent country. It is definitely in the United 
States interest. 


MILITARY AID TO KOREAN SECURITY FORCES 


Statement by John J. Muccio 
Ambassador to Korea 


In order to implement United States policy ob- 
jectives and assist the Korean people in the 
achievement of their aspirations toward a united 
and independent democratic statehood, this Gov- 
ernment has adopted a policy which includes (1) 
political support of the Government of the Re- 

ublic of Korea within and outside the United 

ations; (2) economic assistance designed to 
achieve a stable economy and a greater measure 
of self-sufficiency; (3) vigorous information and 
education programs; and (4), as a final step, and 
one without which both United States assistance 
and the efforts of the Korean people would be un- 
availing, military aid to the Korean security 
forces. 

The uniquely compelling urgency which at- 
taches to the military assistance requirements of 
the Republic has been brought about by virtue of 
the presence on its very frontiers (and not more 
than 30 miles from the capital city of Seoul) of 
an aggressive Soviet-dominated Communist re- 
gime which is publicly committed to the destruc- 
tion of the Republic, by force of arms if necessary. 
The resultant serious problems of internal and 
external security threaten the continued survival 
of the Republic as an independent democratic 
nation. 

There can be little doubt that the policies and 
intentions of the north Korean regime, which are 
but manifestations of the expansionist policies of 
the Soviet Union, are aimed at achieving eventual 
Communist domination of the entire peninsula. 
In order to prevent this threat from becoming an 
actuality, the United States has assisted the Ko- 
rean security forces through (1) the transfer, prior 
to, and during United States troop withdrawal, of 
military equipment and supplies with a replace- 
ment value of more than 56 million dollars; (2) 
the establishment of a Military Advisory Group to 
assist in the training and development of those 
security forces; and (3) the passage by the United 
States Congress of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act which provides for continued support of those 
forces during fiscal year 1950. 

The Korean Government has exhibited a wil- 
lingness and ability to utilize this aid effectively. 
Internally, the Government is achieving increas- 
ingly favorable results in the vigorous campaign 
now being waged against Communist guerrillas. 
The fact that armed guerrilla strength has been 
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reduced from an estimated peak of 2,000 to 577 men 
from September 1949 to April 1950 and that more 
than 5,000 guerrillas have been killed during that 
same period may be taken as a measure of the suc- 
cess of army and police operations. 

Although the threat of north Korean aggression 
seems, temporarily at least, to have been success- 
fully contained, the undeniable matériel superior- 
- of the north Korean forces would provide north 

orea with the margin of victory in the event of a 
full-scale invasion of the Republic. Such super- 
iority is particularly evident in the matter of 
heavy infantry support weapons, tanks, and com- 
bat aircraft with which the U.S.S.R. has supplied 
and continues to supply its Korean puppet. It has 
been aggravated also by the recent Communist suc- 
cesses in China which have increased considerably 
the military potential of the north, particularly by 
releasing undetermined numbers of Korean troops 
from the Chinese Communist armies for service in 
Korea. The threat to the Republic will continue 
as long as there exists in the north an aggressive 
Communist regime desiring the conquest and 
domination of the south. It is, therefore, vital that 
the Republic’s security forces, which are almost 
entirely dependent upon the United States for 
logistical support, be maintained on an effective 
defensive level of equality, in manpower, equip- 
ment, and training, in relation to those which 
immediately threaten it. 

I am convinced that termination of United 
States military assistance after 1950 would mean 
both a nullification of the success which the secur- 
ity forces have thus far achieved in maintaining 
internal and external security and the substantial 
loss of the investments which we have made in the 
form of both military and economic assistance. 
Furthermore, the political support which this 
Government and the majority of the United Na- 
tions has extended the Republic in its struggle to 
survive would be rendered meaningless, and mil- 
lions of people in the Far East who are now faced 
with the choice between communism and democ- 
racy would lose faith in the United States and 
wouid rapidly succumb to the aggressive tactics of 
Communist expansion. 

On the other hand, it is my confirmed opinion 
that continued military assistance to the Republic 
of Korea is the best assurance not only for the 
protection of our investment but also for the suc- 
cessful implementation of our policy with respect 
to both that country and the entire Far East. 


MUTUAL DEFENSE PROGRAM 
FOR THE PHILIPPINES 


Statement by Myron Melvin Cowen 
Ambassador to the Philippines 


The Mutual Defense Assistance Program for 
fiscal year 1951 is intended to provide essential 
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matériel required by Philippine Armed Forces 
so as to insure that the current and continuing 
campaign against Communist-led guerrillas and 
dissidents not fail by reason of insufficient arms, 
ammunition, and other equipment necessary to 
success. The guerrilla methods of warfare used, 
the swampy and mountainous terrain in which 
operations must be carried on, the long periods of 
extremely heavy rainfall, and the flexible and 
highly dispersed combat units of the dissidents all 
combine to make the type of operations conducted 
unusually severe on equipment and matériel. The 
aid extended by the United States through the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program augments the 
self-help which the Philippines extends its Armed 
Forces by providing them with spare parts to kee 

equipment in operation, with weapons and with 
other key items of equipment which are not ob- 
tainable within the economy of the Philippines. 

The necessity for a sound, internal condition 
within the Philippines should not be underesti- 
mated. Communistic forces working from within 
the Hukbalahap and other dissident groups can- 
not be permitted to continue to spread lawlessness 
and banditry throughout the archipelago. Effec- 
tive organization of the Armed Forces of the Phil- 
ippines, which, in time, should suppress these dis- 
sidents, is now under way. Their continued sup- 
port by the United States, through the supply of 
critical items made available under the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Program, is fully justified and 
is a portion of the insurance which the United 
States desired for maintenance of this island of 
democracy in the Southwest Pacific. 

In addition, the Mutual Defense Assistance Pro- 
gram provides for the continued schooling of 
carefully selected Philippine Armed Forces offi- 
cers and enlisted men in the United States Army, 
Navy, and Air Force technical schools of their 
particular branch. 


Educators, Artist To Visit Korea 


Dr. William Lonsdale Tayler, educator, lecturer, 
writer, and political scientist of Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania; and Dr. Grace Stuart 
Nutley, instructor in English at Brooklyn College, 
and her husband, Cyril Nutley, illustrator and 
owner of a New York commercial art studio, have 
been awarded grants-in-aid by the Department of 
State to enable them to serve as visiting professors 
in Korea. 

Drs. Tayler and Nutley will serve as professors 
of political science and education, respectively, at 
Chosen Christian University, Seoul, and Mr. 
Nutley will serve as professor of commercial arts 
and design at Seoul National University. 
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Comment on Moscow Visit of U.N. Secretary-General 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press June 7] 


I imagine that you will want me to make some 
comment on Mr. Lie’s report on his trip to Europe, 
and on the memorandum which he left with the 
President on April 20. 

In the first place, I want to say, generally, that 
I think it is proper for Mr. Lie in his capacity as 
Secretary-General of the United Nations to take 
whatever steps he thinks desirable in his effort to 
reduce the existing tensions in the world. The 
Secretary-General of the United Nations occupies 
a unique position and deserves our encouragement 
and support. 

I am gratified to read in Mr. Lie’s report that he 
has reached the firm conviction from his conversa- 
tions in Moscow, as well as in the other capitals, 
that the United Nations remains a primary factor 
in the foreign policy of each of the four Govern- 
ments he visited. Catsiady, that is true of the 
United States. 

The 10 specific points mentioned by Mr. Lie in 
his memorandum include subjects of major impor- 
tance in the work of the United Nations. An ex- 
amination of our record will disclose that the 
United States has cooperated wholeheartedly in 
the United Nations in the search for agreement 
and for progress in these fields. The United States 
has always been ready to negotiate with other 
members of the United Nations on any matter in 
the appropriate forum. We are willing to consider 
any possibilities put forward by Mr. Lie or by any 
other member of the United Nations which are 
believed to be practical. As I said in my speech 
at Berkeley last March, “our attitude is not in- 
flexible, our opinions are not frozen, our positions 
are not and will not be obstacles to peace.” 

The United States believes, furthermore, that 
all the Great Powers have a special responsibility 
under the Charter to exercise leadership. We in- 
tend to exercise this responsibility in the future 
as we have in the past. We have hope for progress 
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through the United Nations, and we do not doubt 
its capacity for accomplishment. 

The Secretary-Genera] states that no significant 
de 5a can be made while members of the United 

ations remain divided on the question of Chinese 
representation. I have made our position clear on 
this question many times. The present situation 
in the United Nations does not arise from our posi- 
tion on the question of Chinese representation but 
from the refusal of the Soviet Union to accept deci- 
sions taken by parliamentary majorities in the 
various organs of the United Nations. Their re- 
fusal constitutes a boycott of the United Nations 
and an unwarranted attempt at blackmail. We 
do not like blackmail. 

Our position of supporting the National Gov- 
ernment and of opposing the seating of the Chinese 
Communists continues unchanged. But, we will 
accept the decision of any organ of the United 
Nations made by the necessary majority, and we 
will not walk out. We do not think the veto ap- 
plies in the Security Council, and, as I have fre- 
quently stated, we believe that each nation must 
decide for itself how it is going to vote on the 
question, and we are not going to try to influ- 
ence them. 

The Soviet record has been one of obstruction 
in many respects in the United Nations prior to 
the walkout. Nevertheless, this Government de- 
sires to have the Soviet Union associated in eve 
aspect of the United Nations. We desire, indeed, 
that the Soviet Union should participate in the 
specialized agencies in which it has never so far 
participated and wholeheartedly to join with other 
members in genuine efforts to solve the difficulties 
which are before the United Nations. 

Let me come back to Mr. Lie’s statement in his 
letter that the reopening of negotiations on out- 
standing issues is possible. There is no magic 
which either Mr. Lie or anybody else can produce 
with a wave of a wand to remove suddenly the 
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tensions that now exist. As I have said before, 
the free nations of the world have a hard task 
ahead of them as long as the Soviet Government 
continues its present policies. We can’t afford to 
wait and merely hope that those policies will 
change. We must carry forward in our own de- 
termination to create situations of strength in the 
free world, because this is the only basis on which 
lasting agreement with the Soviet Government is 
possible. 


DOCUMENTS RELATING TO MOSCOW TALKS 


[Released to the press by the United Nations 
Department of Public Information, on June 6, 1950.] 


Secretary-General’s Letter 
to Each Member of the United Nations 

The deterioration of relations between leading Members 
of the United Nations has created a situation of most 
serious concern for the United Nations and the future 
peace of the world. In my capacity as Secretary-General, 
I have felt it my duty to suggest means by which the 
principles of the Charter and the resources of the United 
Nations could be employed to moderate the present con- 
flict and to enable a fresh start to be made towards even- 
tual peaceful solutions of outstanding problems. 

To this end, I have drawn up a “Memorandum of Points 
for Consideration in the Development of a 20-year Pro- 
gram for achieving Peace through the United Nations,” 
a copy of which is annexed hereto. 

I have personally handed this Memorandum to the 
President of the United States of America, Mr. Harry 
S. Truman, on April 20, to the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom, Mr. Clement Attlee, on April 28, to the 
Prime Minister of France, Mr. Georges Bidault, on May 
3, and to the Prime Minister of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, Generalissimo Joseph Stalin on May 15. 
I had opportunity to discuss the points of this Memo- 
randum with the foregoing Heads of Governments and 
with other leaders of their Governments including the 
Secretary of State of the United States of America, Mr. 
Dean Acheson, the Foreign Secretary of the United King- 
dom, Mr. Ernest Bevin, the Foreign Minister of France, 
Mr. Robert Schuman, the Vice-Premier of the U.S.S.R., 
Mr. Viacheslav Molotov, and the Foreign Minister of the 
U.S.S.R., Mr. Andrei Vishinsky. 

While it would not be appropriate for me to state the 
views of any of the Governments on the points of the 
Memorandum, I can say that I have drawn from my 
conversations a firm conviction that the United Nations 
remain a primary factor in the foreign policy of each of 
these Governments and that the reopening of genuine 
negotiations on certain of the outstanding issues may be 
possible. 

It is evident that no significant progress can be made 
while the Members of the United Nations remain sharply 
divided on the question of the representation of one of 
the permanent members of the Security Council—the Re- 
public of China. It is necessary that this question be 
settled. 

Under Point 2 of the annexed Memorandum, I have made 
a number of suggestions for resumption of negotiations 
on the problems of atomic energy. Another suggestion 
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was made in the appeal circulated on April 20, 1950, by 
the International Committee of the Red Cross to the 
High Contracting Parties to the Geneva Conventions for 
the Protection of Victims of War, to do everything in their 
power to reach agreements on the prohibition of the 
atomic bomb and “blind” weapons generally. 

In connection with Point 7, the conversations of the 
Executive Secretary of the Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope, Mr. Gunnar Myrdal, with various European Govern- 
ments have emphasized the necessity for further efforts 
to liberate international trade from the restrictions and 
discriminatory practices which now hamper the free flow 
of goods. 

Further in connection with Point 7, I call your atten- 
tion to the statement unanimously adopted in Paris on 
May 4, 1950, by the Administrative Committee on Co- 
ordination (composed of the Secretary-General and the 
Administrative heads of the following specialized 
agencies: United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, International Labor Organization, 
Food and Agriculture Organization, World Health Organi- 
zation, International Civil Aviation Organization, Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development, In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, International Refugee Or- 
ganization, International Telecommunication Union, In- 
ternational Bureau of the Universal Postal Union, Interim 
Commission of the International Trade Organization.) 
The statement reads: 


“The present division of the world and the increasingly 
serious conflicts of policy among the great powers have 
gravely impaired the prospects for world peace and for 
raising the standards of living of the peoples of the world. 
It is of particular concern to the administrative heads 
of the organizations that these conditions threaten the 
very basis of their work. The United Nations and the 
specialized agencies are founded upon the principles that 
lasting world problems—like disease, hunger, ignorance 
and poverty which recognize no frontier—can never be 
overcome unless all the nations join in universal efforts 
to these ends. We affirm the validity of this principle 
of universality. The United Nations sytem makes ample 
room for diversity within a universal framework. We 
believe it would be a disaster if efforts to realize the prin- 
ciple of universality in practice were to be abandoned 
now. We believe that the greatest efforts should, on 
the contrary, be directed towards achieving in fact true 
universality in the membership and programs of the 
United Nations and of those of the specialized agencies 
which are founded on that principle. We also believe 
that it is necessary for all the governments to renew 
their efforts to conciliate and negotiate the political dif- 
ferences that divide them and obstruct economic and social 
advancement. Specificaly, we believe that it is essential 
to the future of both the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies that the present political deadlock in the United 
Nations be resolved at the earliest possible moment. The 
peace and well-being of all peoples demand from their 
governments a great and sustained new effort by the 
nations of the world to achieve a constructive and durable 
peace.” 


I have the honour to request the earnest attention of 
your Government to the annexed Memorandum. I have 
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in contemplation the possibility of its formal submission 
to the Security Council at an appropriate time, and I 
reserve the right to place it on the provisional agenda 
of the forthcoming regular session of the General 
Assembly. 


Memorandum 


As Secretary-General, it is my firm belief that a new 
and great effort must be attempted to end the so-called 
“cold war” and to set the world once more on a road that 
will offer greater hope of lasting peace. 

The atmosphere of deepening international mistrust can 
be dissipated and the threat of the universal disaster of 
another war averted by employing to the full the resources 
for conciliation and constructive peace-building present in 
the United Nations Charter. The employment of these re- 
sources can secure eventual peace if we accept, believe 
and act upon the possibility of peaceful co-existence 
among all the Great Powers and the different economic 
and political systems they represent, and if the Great 
Powers evidence a readiness to undertake genuine nego- 
tiation—not in a spirit of appeasement—but with enlight- 
ened self-interest and common sense on all sides. 

Measures for collective self-defence and regional rem- 
edies of other kinds are at best interim measures, and 
cannot alone bring any reliable security from the prospect 
of war. The one common undertaking and universal in- 
strument of the great majority of the human race is the 
United Nations. A patient, constructive long-term use 
of its potentialities can bring a real and secure peace to 
the world. I am certain that such an effort will have 
the active interest and support of the smaller Member 
States, who have much to contribute in the conciliation 
of Big Power differences and in the development of con- 
structive and mutually advantageous political and eco- 
nomic co-operation. 

I therefore venture to suggest certain points for consid- 
eration in the formulation of a 20-year United Nations 
Peace Program. Certain of these points call for urgent 
action. Others are of a long-range nature, requiring con- 
tinued effort over the next 20 years. I shall not discuss 
the problems of the peace settlements for Austria, Ger- 
many and Japan—because the founders of the United Na- 
tions indicated that the peace settlements should be made 
separately from the United Nations. But I believe that 
the progress of a United Nations Peace Program such 
as is here suggested will help to bring these settlements 
far closer to attainment. 


1. Inauguration of periodic meetings of the Security 
Council, attended by foreign ministers, or heads or other 
members of governments, as provided by the United Na- 
tions Charter and the rules of procedure; together with 
further development and use of other United Nations 
machinery for negotiation, mediation and conciliation of 
international disputes. 


The periodic meetings of the Security Council provided 
for in Article 28 of the Charter have never been held. 
Such periodic meetings should be held semiannually, be- 
ginning with one in 1950. In my opinion, they should be 
used for a general review at a high level of outstanding 
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issues in the United Nations, particularly those that dij- 
vide the Great Powers. They should not be expected to 
produce great decisions every time; they should be useq 
for consultation—much of it in private—for efforts to gain 
ground toward agreement on questions at issue, to clear 
up misunderstandings, to prepare for new initiatives that 
may improve the chances for definitive agreement at later 
meetings. They should be held away from Headquarters 
as a general rule, in Geneva, the capitals of the Permanent 
Members and in other regions of the world. 

Further development of the resources of the United 
Nations for mediation and conciliation should be under- 
taken, including re-establishment of the regular practice 
of private consultations by the representatives of the 
five Great Powers, and a renewed effort to secure agree- 
ment by all the Great Powers on limitations on the use 
of the veto power in the pacific settlement procedures of 
the Security Council. 


2. A new attempt to make progress toward establishing 
an international control system for atomic energy that 
will be effective in preventing its use for war and pro- 
moting its use for peaceful purposes. 


We cannot hope for any quick or easy solution of this 
most difficult problem of atomic energy control. The only 
way to find out what is possible is to resume negotiation 
in line with the directive of the General Assembly last 
fall “to explore all possible avenues and examine all con- 
crete suggestions with a view to determining what might 
lead to an agreement.” Various suggestions for finding 
a basis for a fresh approach have been put forward. One 
possibility would be for the Security Council to instruct 
the Secretary-General to call a conference of scientists 
whose discussions might provide a reservoir of new ideas 
on the control of weapons of mass destruction and the 
promotion of peaceful uses of atomic energy that could 
thereafter be explored in the United Nations Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. Or, it may be that an interim agree- 
ment could be worked out that would at least be some 
improvement on the present situation of an unlimited 
atomic arms race, even though it did not afford full se- 
curity. There are other possibilities for providing the 
basis for a new start; every possibility should be explored. 


3. A new approach to the problem of bringing the arma- 
ments race under control not only in the field of atomic 
weapons, but in other weapons of mass destruction and 
in conventional armaments. 


Here is another area where it is necessary to re-activate 
negotiation and to make new efforts at finding some area 
of common ground. It must be recognized that up to now 
there has been virtually a complete failure here and that 
the immediate prospects seem poor indeed. Clearly dis- 
armament requires an atmosphere of confidence in which 
political disputes are brought nearer to solution. But 
it is also true that any progress at all towards agreement 
on the regulation of armaments of any kind would help 
to reduce cold war tensions and thus assist in the adjust- 
ment of political disputes. Negotiation on this problem 
should not be deferred until the other great political prob- 
lems are solved, but should go hand-in-hand with any 
effort to reach political settlements. 
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4. A renewal of serious efforts to reach agreement on 
the armed forces to be made available under the Charter 
to the Security Council for the enforcement of its decisions. 


A new approach should be made towards resolving 
existing differences on the size, location and composition 
of the forces to be pledged to the Security Council under 
Article 48 of the Charter. Basic political difficulties which 
may delay a final solution should not be permitted to stand 
in the way of some sort of an interim accord for a small 
force sufficient to prevent or stop localized outbreaks 
threatening international peace. The mere existence of 
such a force would greatly enhance the ability of the Se- 
curity Council to bring about peaceful settlements in most 
of the cases which are likely to come before it. 


5. Acceptance and application of the principle that it 
is wise and right to proceed as rapidly as possible toward 
universality of membership. 


Fourteen nations are now awaiting admission to the 
United Nations. In the interests of the people of these 
countries and of the United Nations, I believe they should 
all be admitted, as well as other countries which will at- 
tain their independence in the future. It should be made 
clear that Germany and Japan would also be admitted 
as soon as the peace treaties have been completed. 


6. A sound and active program of technical assistance 
for economic development and encouragement of broad 
scale capital investment, using all appropriate private, 
governmental and inter-governmental resources. 


A technical assistance program is in its beginnings, as- 
sisted by the strong support of the President of the United 
States. Its fundamental purpose is to enable the people 
of the under-developed countries to raise their standard 
of living peacefully by specific and practicable measures. 
It should be a continuing and expanding program for the 
next 20 years and beyond, carried forward with the co- 
operation of all Member Governments, largely through 
the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies, with 
mutual beneficial programs planned and executed on a 
basis of equality rather than on a basis of charity. 
Through this means the opportunities can be opened up 
for capital investment on a large and expanding scale. 
Here lies one of our best hopes for combating the dangers 
and costs of the cold war. 


7. More vigorous use by all Member Governments of 
the Specialized Agencies of the United Nations to promote, 
in the words of the Charter, “higher standards of living, 
full employment and conditions of economic and social 
progress.” 


The great potentialities of the Specialized Agencies 
to participate in a long-range program aimed at drasti- 
cally reducing the economic and social causes of war, 
can be realized by more active support from all Govern- 
ments, including the membership of the Soviet Union in 
some or all of the Agencies to which it does not now 
belong. The expansion of world trade which is vital to 
any long-range effort for world betterment requires the 
early ratification of the Charter of the International 
Trade Organization. 
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8. Vigorous and continued development of the work of 
the United Nations for wider observance and respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms throughout the 
world. 


It is becoming evident that the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, adopted by the General Assembly in 
1948 without a dissenting vote, is destined to become one 
of the great documents of history. The United Nations 
is now engaged on a program that will extend over the 
next 20 years—and beyond—to secure the extension and 
wider observance of the political, economic and social 
rights there set down. Its success needs the active sup- 
port of all Governments. 


9. Use of the United Nations to promote, by peaceful 
means instead of by force, the adwancement of dependent, 
colonial or semi-colonial peoples, towards a place of equal- 
ity in the world. 


The great changes which have been taking place since 
the end of the war among the peoples of Asia and Africa 
must be kept within peaceful bounds by using the univer- 
sal framework of the United Nations. The old relation- 
ships will have to be replaced with new ones of equality 
and fraternity. The United Nations is the instrument 
capable of bringing such a transition to pass without 
violent upheavals and with the best prospect of bringing 
long-run economic and political benefits to all nations of 
the world. 

10. Active and systematic use of all the powers of the 
Charter and all the machinery of the United Nations to 
speed up the development of international law towards 
an eventual enforceable world law for a universal world 
society. 

These three last points deal with programs already 
under way to carry out important principles of the United 
Nations Charter. They respond to basic human desires 
and aspirations and co-ordinated efforts by all Govern- 
ments to further these programs are indispensable to the 
eventual peaceful stabilization of international relations. 
There are many specific steps which need to be taken for 
example, under Point 10, ratification of the Genocide Con- 
vention, greater use of the International Court of Justice, 
and systematic development and codification of inter- 
national law. More important is that Governments 
should give high priority in their national policies to the 
continued support and development of these ideals which 
are at the foundation of all striving of the peoples for 
a better world. 

What is here suggested is only an outline of preliminary 
proposals for a program; much more development will be 
needed. It is self-evident that every step mentioned, 
every proposal made, will require careful and detailed, 
even laborious preparation, negotiation and administra- 
tion. It is equally self-evident that the necessary meas- 
ure of agreement will be hard to realize most of the 
time, and even impossible some of the time. Yet the world 
can never accept the thesis of despair—the thesis of 
irrevocable and irreconcilable conflict. 
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Soviet Conduct Makes Settlement 
of Trieste Problem Impossible 
Under Terms of Italian Treaty 


The following is the text of a note delivered to the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics by 
the United States Ambassador at Moscow on June 16 and 
released to the press on the same date in reply to the 
Soviet note of April 20, 1950, on Trieste. 


The United States Government has considered 
the Soviet Government’s note of April 20 regard- 
ing the Free Territory of Trieste. The United 
States Government rejects categorically the alle- 
gation that the United States, United Kingdom, 
and France have violated the Treaty of Peace 
with Italy in respect to Trieste. Insofar as it has 
not been possible to implement the provisions of 
that Treaty, responsibility lies squarely upon the 
Soviet Government whose conduct following the 
conclusion of the Treaty rendered the settlement 
envisaged therein impossible of execution. 

Continued administration of part of the Terri- 
tory of Trieste by the United States and United 
Kingdom and maintenance there of small Allied 
Military contingents to assist in that administra- 
tion is pursuant to the obligations assumed by the 
United States and United Kingdom under Article 
1 of Annex VII of the Treaty. The United States 
and United Kingdom have never had a naval base 
or naval installations of any kind at Trieste. 

The impossibility of execution of the Treaty was 
at the base of the proposal addressed by the three 
Governments to the Soviet Government on March 
20, 1948, which proposal has continued to reflect 
the attitude of the United States Government. 
Far from representing an attempt to violate the 
Peace Treaty, as the Soviet note further alleges, 
this proposal was an invitation to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to join in amending the Peace Treaty to 
achieve a permanent, peaceful settlement of the 
Trieste question based on consideration of the wel- 
fare and wishes of the inhabitants of the area. 
The United States Government is convinced that 
such a settlement can best be achieved by agree- 
ment among the parties directly concerned. The 
Soviet Government’s latest intervention in this 
question was obviously designed to sow confusion 
and impede such mutually satisfactory agreement 
and, hence, injure the cause of peace. 


Delaying Tactics by U.S.S.R. 
Continue on Austrian Treaty 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 
[Released to the press June 7] 


At the last meeting of the treaty deputies in 
London on May 26, the Soviet deputy continued 


? BULLETIN of Mar. 28, 1948, p. 425. 
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his delaying tactics by again raising extraneous 
issues. 

The Soviet deputy took the position that no 
date could be set for the next meeting until the 
Soviet Government had received a reply to its 
note of April 20 concerning Trieste. The meeting 
adjourned with an announcement by the Western 
deputies that they would present themselves in 
London on July 10 prepared to resume the treat 
discussions. The Soviet deputy did not commit 
himself as to attendance at the July 10 meeting. 

The inference to be drawn from the recent 
Soviet maneuvers is obvious, namely, that the 
Soviet Government does not wish to conclude an 
Austrian treaty at this time. 

The position of this Government is that there 
is no connection between the Soviet note on Trieste, 
which will be handled in due course, and the Aus- 
trian treaty negotiations. Any attempt to link 
these two issues is pure subterfuge. 

As announced after my recent meeting in Lon- 
don with the British and French Foreign Min- 
isters the Governments of the United States, 
United Kingdom, and France are in entire agree- 
ment in their desire to complete the Austrian 
treaty at the earliest possible time, in order to re- 
establish Austria’s independence in accordance 
with the Moscow Declaration and to provide for 
the withdrawal of all forces of occupation from 
Austria. To this end the three Governments 
stand ready at any time to settle without delay 
all outstanding issues of the treaty, provided that 
this will definitely bring about agreement on the 
treaty as a whole. 


Letters of Credence 
Yugoslavia 


. The newly appointed Ambassador of the Fed- 
eral People’s Republic of Yugoslavia, Vladimir 
Popovic, presented his credentials to the President 
on June 5, 1950. For texts of the Ambassador’s 
remarks and the President’s reply, see Department 
of State press release 593 of June 5, 1950. 


U.N. Nominations 


On May 17, the Senate confirmed the nominations of 
the following-named persons to be representatives of the 
United States to the fifth session of the General Confer- 
ence of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization: Howland H. Sargeant, Isidor I. 
Rabi, George D. Stoddard, George F. Zook and Bernice 
Baxter. 

Edwin F. Stanton, now American Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary to Thailand, to serve con- 
currently and without additional compensation as the 
representative of the United States on the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East established by 
the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations 
March 28, 1947. 
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The Need for an International Trade Organization 


Views of Louis Johnson 
Secretary of Defense 


The following letter, dated February 28, 1950, was 
sent from the Secretary of Defense, Louis Johnson, to the 
Chairman of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
John Kee. 


My Dear Mr. Kee: I understand that the 
Charter of the proposed International Trade Or- 
ganization of the United Nations is now under 
consideration by your Committee. I wish to lend 
my full support to the objectives of this Organiza- 
tion as expressed in its Charter. As I understand 
them, these objectives seek to assure a growing 
volume of production, consumption, and interna- 
tional exchange of goods, all contributing to a 
balanced and expanding world economy. To 
reach these objectives requires the reduction in 
barriers including discriminatory practices both 
by governments or by private interests which im- 
pede the interchange of goods and capital. These 
objectives can only be reached, in my opinion, by 
collaboration among the nations which sincerely 
desire their attainment. 

I believe that such collaboration will be to the 
advantage of all nations which participate, and 
of particular advantage to the United States. 
Over a period of 35 years, through two world wars, 
and continuing into peace years, this country has 
sustained an enormous net drain upon its ex- 
haustible resources, largely on a grant basis. I 
hardly need to emphasize the significance of this 
fact from a security point of view. To the extent 
that foreign production and freer international 
exchange of such commodities will be facilitated 
through the International Trade Organization, 
it seems to me that the United States will become 
one of the principal beneficiaries. Our industrial 
economy, upon which the security of this country 
is based, will require ever increasing supplies of 
materials from abroad to operate it. Also, main- 
tenance and expansion of world markets for manu- 
factured goods should assist this country in main- 
taining a firm economic base. Industrial poten- 
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tial in being and full employment are the essence 
of security. 

I wish to call your attention to two points of 
more specific interest to the Department of De- 
fense. The first point involves Defense responsi- 
bility in the revival of the external trade of oc- 
cupied Japan in order to reduce the burden of 
taxation upon this country to support that area. 
The policy of the United States is to extend most- 
favored-nation treatment to imports from all 
countries which do not discriminate against our 
exports. It is to our interest to obtain agreements 
from the other principal markets for Japanese 
exports along these lines. I believe that consum- 
mation of this action has more chance of success 
under a multilateral arrangement in accordance 
with the principles of Iro than it would on a 
bilateral basis. 

The second area of direct interest to the De- 
partment of Defense is that embracing the security 
safeguards in the charter of the Iro. Staff mem- 
bers of the Department of Defense, at Geneva in 
1947 and Havana in 1948, assisted in the drafting 
of these safeguards. I am informed that, in 
general, they are fully adequate for the purpose. 

General security exceptions are contained in 
Article 99. This article provides (paragraph 1) 
that nothing in the Charter shall be construed to 
require any member to furnish any information 
which it considers contrary to its essential security 
interests. The same paragraph allows any mem- 
ber to take any action it considers necessary to its 
security interests with regard to fissionable 
materials, munitions of war or goods for the 
supply, directly and indirectly, of its military es- 
tablishment. Furthermore, any action may be 
taken in time of war or “other emergency in inter- 
national relations” without regard to the provi- 
sions of the Charter. In addition, this paragraph 
allows any member to enter into intergovern- 
mental agreements made by or for a military 
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establishment for national security purposes. 

Certain stockpile safeguards are contained in 
Article 29, paragraph 2 and Article 18, paragraph 
8(a). Article 32 imposes certain obligations on 
stockpile disposal but are not considered more re- 
strictive than provided for in the Stockpile Act 
(PL 520). 

Another specific safeguard is that affecting the 
domestic synthetic rubber industry. Article 18 
in paragraph 5 limits the use of mixing regula- 
tions. But paragraph 6 specifically exempts those 
mixing regulations in force on July 1, 1939, April 
10, 1947 or the date of the Charter at the option 
of the Member. This would allow the continu- 
ance of United States regulations requiring the 
use of synthetic rubber which is of obvious interest 
to the Department of Defense. 


Uruguay To Present Artigas 
Statue to the United States 


The Department of State announced on June 11 
that the Government of Uruguay will formally 
present a statue of General José Artigas, national 
hero of Uruguay and the father of Uruguayan 
independence, to the United States on June 19, 
1950. 

Dr. Alberto Dominguez-Campora, Ambassador 
of Uruguay to the United States, will present the 
statue. Acceptance of the statue for the people of 
the United States will be made by Secretary 
Acheson. 

The statue is the gift of the people of Uruguay 
to the people of the United States and was made 
possible through the contributions by Uruguayan 
school children, as well as Uruguayan public 
funds. 

Other American Republics which have received 
Artigas statues are Venezuela, Paraguay, Cuba, 
Colombia, Argentina, Peru, and Mexico. 

José Artigas was the “George Washington” of 
Uruguay, and he was the special champion of 
representative government in the River Plate area 
which encompasses Uruguay, Paraguay, and Ar- 
gentina. Born on June 19, 1764, he devoted the 
major part of his life to the creation of a federa- 
tion of the River Plate countries based on the 
example set by the then young republic of the 
United States of America. When these efforts 
failed, he was instrumental in the creation of the 
Oriental Republic of Uruguay. 

Artigas died on September 23, 1860, and, today, 
his name is remembered not only for his military 
prowess but also for the democratic principles 
which always guided his actions. 

The present gift is really the second statue of 
Artigas to be given to the United States; the first 
was presented to the city of Montevideo, Minne- 
sota, where it was dedicated last July. 
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Supplementary Tax Conventions 
Signed by U.S.-Canada 


[Released to the press June 14] 


On June 12, 1950, there were signed in Ottawa, 
by the American Chargé d’Affaires ad interim and 
the Canadian Minister of Finance, two supple- 
mentary tax conventions (treaties) between the 
United States and Canada. One of the conven- 
tions supplements the income-tax convention and 
protocol of March 4, 1942, and the other supple- 
ments the estate-tax convention of June 8, 1944. 

These supplementary conventions will be sub- 
mitted to the President for transmission to the 
Senate for consideration with a view to ratification, 

The supplementary conventions set forth cer- 
tain modifications in, or additions to, the respec- 
tive conventions to which they relate and, accord- 
ing to their terms, will enter into force upon the 
exchange of instruments of ratification. 


Physiologist To Visit Brazil 


Dr. Harold F. Deutsch, associate professor of 
physiological chemistry at the University of Wis- 
consin Medical School, has been awarded a grant- 
in-aid to serve as visiting professor at the Univer- 
sity of Brazil during the summer term. 





Peace Through Strength—( Continued from page 1041) 


recent developments in our foreign affairs stem- 
ming from the London meetings and their relation 
to the total pattern of our efforts, necessarily 
leaves aside many other important aspects of our 
foreign policy. 

There are the problems concerning Germany 
and Japan, concerning our relations with other 
important areas of the word, such as Asia, Africa, 
and the Near East, and with our neighbors in 
Latin America. Any complete review of our for- 
eign policy must also speak of the importance we 
attach to our relations with the United Nations 
and the kind of a world order toward which we 
hope our efforts will lead. 

Some of these matters, I hope to take up in the 
course of several public talks which I am to give 
later this month. 

My purpose tonight has been to tell you of the 
progress we are making toward greater strength 
and unity among free peoples. 

This progress has been heartening, but much re- 
mains to be done. With your understanding and 
your support, we shall succeed in our efforts to 
preserve the peace, for the creative power of free 
people is an invincible force. 
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The United States and the Underdeveloped Areas 


by George C. McGhee, Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern, 


South Asian and African Affairs? 


In discussing the subject of our interest and role 
in the underdeveloped areas of the world, illustra- 
tions shall be drawn chiefly from the area repre- 
sented in the Bureau of Near Eastern, South 
Asian, and African Affairs, which includes 
Greece, Turkey, and Iran, the Arab states and Is- 
rael, Afghanistan, Ceylon, Burma and the sub- 
continent of India and Pakistan, and most of the 
African continent. This region covers about 28 
percent of the world’s area. It is inhabited by 
more than 690 million people, or some 30 percent 
of the population of the world. It comprises the 
majority of the underdeveloped areas of the world 
to which we currently have access. 

The diversities between these territories are 
striking. It would be difficult to find a generali- 
zation which was truly applicable to all of them, 
but if there is a common denominator, it is the very 
one with which we are concerned today. Through- 
out these enormous land masses, there exists petro- 
leum and mineral resources, forests and river sys- 
tems, and potentially rich lands, which have in no 
sense been developed to a degree commensurate 
with the great numbers, needs, or aspirations of 
the peoples to whom they belong as a natural in- 
heritance. These people know that their coun- 
tries are underdeveloped. They feel strongly 
that they are entitled to participate in the world’s 
material progress. Because they have been so 
long delayed, they are the more impatient to get 
on with their development. 


Influencing Factors 


In broad terms, the United States has an inter- 
est in these areas, as the President said in his 
inaugural address, in— 


*This article is based on an address made before the 
Foreign Policy Association at New York on Apr. 11, the 
text of which was issued as Department of State press 
release 341. 
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. . . making available to peace-loving peoples the bene- 
fits of our store of technical knowledge in order to help 
them realize their aspirations for a better life. 


This is a humane purpose, and one consistent 
with the highest traditions of American demo- 
cratic life. The question of our interests in the 
underdeveloped areas in terms of factors vital to 
the well-being and security of this country goes 
somewhat further. 

First, it is obvious that we cannot remain aloof 
from the problems of these regions because of the 
sheer weight of their hundreds of millions of 
people, their material resources, and their stra- 
tegic positions. These considerations of geogra- 
phy, resources, and population become more co- 
gent in the light of the present state of relations 

tween the Soviet Union and the free world. 

Second, since many of the states in the area 
under consideration have only recently emerged 
from colonial status, we have an interest in assist- 
ing them to establish a healthy economy on which 
to develop their new political and social institu- 
tions, and to maintain their hard-won independ- 
ence. In this, we are motivated by considerations 
of friendship, but no less by our conviction that 
attainment of these conditions is essential to world 
stability. We have no desire to dominate the 
countries concerned or to force them into any 
“bloc” but only to make it possible for them to 
develop independently and along their own lines. 

A third factor affecting our interests in this 
area arises from the advantage to ourselves and 
the other trading nations of the world as well as 
to the countries concerned, through their increased 
——— and participation in world trade. We 

ave given tangible expression to our interest in 
the dependent areas of Africa through the provi- 
sion under the European Recovery Program of 
funds for development in the overseas territories 
of the European powers. This action enables us 
to assist in the development of mutually profitable 
economic relations between the European coun- 
tries and the African non-self-governing terri- 
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tories and at the same time to further the aspira- 
tions of the African peoples toward economic 
betterment. 

A fourth factor which has accelerated our inter- 
est in large parts of the underdeveloped areas has 
been our participation in the United Nations and 
our commitments under its Charter. The basic 
objectives of the international trusteeship system, 
as defined in the Charter, call for promotion of 
the political, economic, social, and educational 
advancement of the inhabitants of the trust terri- 
tories and their progressive development as ma 
be appropriate to the special circumstances of eac 
territory and its peoples. In addition, the Charter 
places upon the administering powers of non-self- 
governing territories outside the trusteeship sys- 
tem obligations with respect to the advancement 
of these territories. 

Thus we have a strong national interest in the 
underdeveloped areas. It is in our interest that 
the peoples and governments of these areas have 
the incentive to progress toward the realization 
of their aspirations in an orderly manner, in co- 
operation with us and the rest of the free world, 
and within the framework of the United Nations. 


Carrying Out Objectives 


How can we help these areas to achieve their ob- 
jectives? In the first place, we must consider the 
attitudes of the countries themselves and their 
ability or willingness to receive our assistance. In 
the second place, we must consider what we have 
to offer which could be effective for this purpose. 

It is an obvious fact that there are limitations 
upon assistance available from the United States, 
and the picture must be viewed in terms of these 
limitations, and on limiting factors other than 
material and financial aid. 

Apart from this consideration, there are diffi- 
culties to be overcome in the form of attitudes on 
the part of the countries themselves. The pro- 
Soviet elements are, of course, opposed to any 
measures calculated to alleviate the distress on 
which they thrive. There are also those who fear 
that acceptance of external aid would impair their 
hard-won sovereignty or mean the return of for- 
eign control; those who fear it would necessitate 
involvement in the present world struggle; and 
those who do not wish to make the individual and 
national effort required both to obtain such aid 
and to use it effectively. 

We have no desire or intention of imposing our 
assistance. As the Secretary of State said in his 
speech before the National Press Club, we have a 
number of techniques which “we are preparing 
to make available if they are wanted, where they 
are wanted and under circumstances where the 
have a fighting chance to be successful. We will 
not do these things for the mere purpose of be- 
ing active.” 

The attitudes of underdeveloped countries to- 
ward acceptance of external assistance are condi- 
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tioned by many factors. Let us look at the back- 
ground which gives rise to their reactions. 

In the first place, in those countries which have 
only recently attained independence, the reaction 
to colonialism has produced a strong drive toward 
nationalism, which seeks to repudiate all the trap- 
pings of the old system. One aspect of colonial- 
ism in the minds of these peoples is the capitalist 
system, which in many cases represented to them 
an instrument of exploitation. Although we are 
not a colonial power and although neither our 
Government nor American business interests has 
an imperialist mentality, these countries unfor- 
tunately tend to associate us with this mentality 
because of our European antecedents and our close 
economic and political alinements with the Euro- 
pean powers. They feel that we have, through 
the European Recovery Program, indicated a 
greater interest in European reconstruction than 
in the development of these new states. 

Another factor is, in some cases, a genuine sus- 
picion of our basic motives which has led some to 
the conclusion that we are imperialistic. Altru- 
ism on the government level, the outpouring of 
assistance from one government to another is a 
relatively new phenomenon in the world. The 
peoples of the underdeveloped areas have known 
little of it. Life to them has been a hard struggle. 
Outside assistance has often meant debt and ex- 
ploitation. In altruism they see an attractive bait, 
and they look underneath for the hook. 

Moreover, in many countries of the Near East, 
national wealth has traditionally been a relatively 
fixed quantity, consisting mainly of land holdings 
on which the peasant lived in a semifeudal status, 
or hoards of gold and precious stones. Wealth, 
whether in the hands of the government or of 
individuals, was largely acquired by taking from 
others, not by productive effort. Asa consequence, 
the possession of wealth itself became associated 
with special privilege and exploitation. It is diffi- 
cult for these peoples to visualize a situation in 
which a country such as ours could acquire 
national wealth without exploiting other nations, 
and individuals could acquire wealth based solely 
on contributions to a productive effort. It was 
one of Prime Minister Nehru’s most outstanding 
impressions of the United States—as he told his 

eople after his return to India—that, despite the 
arge numbers of wealthy people here, all work to 
earn their living and to increase this country’s 
wealth. 

Another important factor in our relations with 
the peoples of the undeveloped areas is their at- 
titude toward racial or color discrimination in 
this country. Instances of such discrimination 
appear prominently in their press reports and are, 
of course, ably exploited by Communist propa- 
gandists, while the peoples of this area are told 
little about the real progress which is being made 
in this country toward solving this difficult prob- 
lem. 
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Finally, there is a tendency among these coun- 
tries to suspect our aims in the “cold war” and to 
believe that we are engaged in a power struggle 
in defense of our economic system and our own 
national interests. Even those who understand 
the true nature of the present world struggle have 
a tendency to ignore it or to minimize it in order 
to justify remaining aloof to pursue their more 
limited national objectives. In other cases, there 
is a genuine misconception of the fact that we have 
come forward at great sacrifice to defend the 
rights of free nations striving to maintain their 
independence against Communist aggression. 

Needless to say, these barriers to cooperation 
are fully exploited by Soviet propangandists. 
How can we counteract these effects? How can 
we surmount these barriers? We believe that our 
record will itself dispel any misconceptions. We 
take legitimate pride in our long record of inter- 
national service, and we can be confident that it 
will ultimately dispel any doubts which may exist 
among the peoples of the underdeveloped areas 
concerning the true nature of our intentions. 
Nevertheless, we must not take too much for 
granted. We must continue to keep our motiva- 
tions beyond reproach, to make the scale of our 
effort commensurate with our capabilities, and 
with patience and tolerance to seek to “see the other 
man’s point of view” and overcome the barriers of 
doubt and suspicion between us and other peoples. 


Developing American Assistance 
Secretary Acheson recently pointed out that— 


American assistance can be effective when it is the missing 
component in a situation which might otherwise be solved, 


since we obviously are not in a position to fur- 
nish all the components required to bring about 
economic development and human betterment. 
What can we offer the underdeveloped countries 
which will constitute the missing component? 
What attributes, services, and facilities of our 
American system are exportable as this missing 
component ? 

It is frequently asserted that our system of po- 
litical democracy is an exportable product, and 
one which can give substantial aid to the under- 
developed areas. Certainly, we feel that the prin- 
ciples of democracy provide the best basis for gov- 
ernment which has as yet been demonstrated. We 
have been gratified with the development of the 
Negro republic of Liberia, in West Africa, which 
was first established in 1822 through the efforts 
of American philanthropic interests and with the 
participation of the United States Congress. Its 
capital, Monrovia, takes its name from President 
Monroe. Its constitution is modeled after ours. 
It constitutes a demonstration of the success of a 
transplanted ideal. But, in considering democ- 
racy as an exportable product, we must avoid an 
tendency to confuse the forms of democracy wit 
its inner substance. We have no intention of mak- 
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ing American assistance to underdeveloped coun- 
tries contingent upon acceptance of our special 
brand of democracy, since we recognize that politi- 
cal institutions are in part the product of his- 
torical and environmental factors inherent in each 
country. 

Many Americans would say that our free enter- 
prise capitalism is the essential] ingredient of our 
system and the exportable product which can best 
solve the economic problems of underdeveloped 
areas. It is true that this system has produced 
the economic vitality which made possible our re- 
markable development. It is also true that it has 
worked well elsewhere and should do so generally 
wherever there exist industrious people bent on 
developing their economic potentialities. How- 
ever, conditions in certain countries today have 
forced a trend toward economic development 
through extensive government ownership and con- 
trol. In some of these countries, both local and 
foreign private capital is reluctant to come for- 
ward because of unsettled local or world condi- 
tions, lack of raw materials, skilled labor or 
markets, or refuses to sacrifice quick profits from 
speculative ventures for participation in longer- 
range enterprises. Although we will continue to 
encourage free enterprise wherever its operation is 
feasible, we must be aware that it cannot be offered 
as a panacea for all economic ills. 

Other Americans regard our high standard of 
living as the most significant attribute of our sys- 
tem. This condition, however, is a result of our 
system rather than a cause. We cannot export it 
save in terms of products or funds for loans and 
investments. We cannot offer the underdevel- 
oped areas a quick and easy road to a standard of 
living comparable to ours. To cite a few exam- 
ples, in comparison with our average population 
density of 44 persons per square mile, Egypt has 
a density of 2,000 to the square mile in its cul- 
tivable areas, and its population of 20 million has 
increased about 25 percent during the past decade. 
Consequently, the benefits produced by the large- 
scale irrigation works which Egypt has carried 
out during the last two generations have been 
largely absorbed by the corresponding population 
increases. In the subcontinent of India and Pak- 
istan, the population is increasing at a rate 
of approximately 5 million a year, an increase 
which would tax the administrative and material 
resources of the most highly developed country, 
simply to maintain parity between production and 
population increase. In Africa, the soil of large 
sections of the continent is among the least pro- 
ductive in the world. As agriculture has devel- 
oped, the land has rapidly passed from the point 
of marginal productivity to the stages of deteri- 
oration and soil erosion. Thus, in many of these 
areas, the raising of living standards can only be 
carried out with enormous effort and labor. 

It has been fortunate that, as a byproduct of our 
high national income, we have in the postwar 
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period been able to give financial assistance to 
other nations. Since Europeans do_ business 
much the way we do, the provision of financial aid 
could be expected to assist Europe in restoring to 
full productivity a highly developed industrial 
eee which already existed. In this case, it was 
argely financial aid which provided the missing 
component. But our postwar program of aid to 
Europe has perhaps given us, and other nations, 
too much confidence in the efficacy of financial 
assistance. 

Unfortunately, there is no assurance that the 
same type of assistance in the underdeveloped na- 
tions could achieve a comparable result. We are 
discovering that there are limits to what Ameri- 
can dollars can do to assist other nations, even 
where expenditures are effectively administered. 
There are many reasons for this situation: the 
lack of basic surveys by competent specialists; the 
lack of skilled technicians; the limitations on in- 
ternal financial resources; the deficiencies in local 
administrative experience. 

In short, since there are so many other missing 
components, it is unlikely that direct, large-scale 
financial aid would achieve the desired results. 


Examples of Cooperative Programs 


These factors have been highlighted recently by 
a report of the United Nations Economic Survey 
Mission to the Near East, headed by Gordon 
Clapp, Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Mr. Clapp con- 
cluded that the states of the Near East were, be- 
cause of their basic lack of technical skills, admin- 
istrative talents, local capital, and other factors, 
unable to proceed with the large-scale develop- 
ment schemes which have dazzled many whose as- 
pirations exceeded their resources. He recom- 
mended that, instead of attempting to establish 
a Tennessee Valley Authority for the Tigris and 
Euphrates or the Jordan, there be undertaken 
modest demonstration projects which could give 
the countries concerned experience in the balanced 
and unified development of a small area in all of 
its aspects, through proper use of water resources, 
afforestation, terracing, road building, and related 
projects. If the Near Eastern peoples can carry 
out such small programs effectively, it will give 
them confidence and knowledge to proceed with 
larger schemes. 

I recently visited a village near Tehran in Iran, 
where the Near East Foundation (a private 
American organization) has been working with 
the people demonstrating a project on how to im- 
prove living conditions by means of simple and 
intelligible methods: the introduction of DDT, 
improved seeds and animal breeds, and certain 
elementary sanitation measures. In one village, 
the Foundation constructed a simple, inexpensive 
filter on an experimental basis for the local storage 
cisterns for water, which was effective in prevent- 
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ing the spread of water-borne diseases. It was 
not only fully accepted by the village, but dele- 
gations from uniatbosing villages, who came to 
observe, went back and installed similar filters 
without assistance. The Arabs have a saying 
that the brains of the fellahin—the peasant farm- 
ers—are in the eyes. 

Certainly, even the most scientific farmer is usu- 
ally convinced only when he sees for himself that 
a favorable change has been introduced. If our 
teachings are adjusted to the capacity of the re- 
cipient peoples to understand and adopt, they will 
accept our methods. Otherwise, our efforts are 
unrealistic and useless. 

We know that we can be of assistance to other 
countries in the field of technology, in which we 
have ourselves made such remarkable progress, 
Indeed, the export of technical skills to the under- 
developed countries is a fundamental purpose of 
the President’s Point 4 Program. The miracle 
of DDT, which reduced the incidence of malaria 
in Greece from 2 million cases to 50 thousand 
within a few years, has saved from 30 to 60 mil- 
lion man work days per year. Our Bureau of 
Reclamation has assisted the Government of Cey- 
lon in obtaining technical advice in constructing 
alargedam. Within a few years, the new acreage 
which will be opened up will enable Ceylon to 
provide food for half a million additional persons, 

But these examples of success through technol- 
ogv should not obscure the fact that progress is 
more often the results of slow, patient efforts, in 
teaching the farmers who reap with a sickle how 
to use a scythe, rather than a complex tractor. 

Moreover, the effective exportation of technol- 
ogy depends upon the availability of trained per- 
sonnel. Our programs of foreign assistance have 
already drawn heavily upon our resources in 
skilled manpower, and the demands of under- 
developed countries for technical advice are stead- 
ily increasing. We must learn to utilize what we 
have to the maximum advantage. We must un- 
dertake to develop new resources to meet the grow- 
ing needs. 


Relating Missing Components With Confidence 


Thus, we know that technology is not in itself 
enough. There also exist other problems, the 
problems of financing and of effective organization 
and vision on the part of the governments con- 
cerned. Means must be found to attract private 
investment capital to these countries if large-scale 
development is to be achieved. This will depend 
upon the abatement of existing tensions within 
this area and further steps by these governments 
to create a favorable climate for foreign invest- 
ment. The peoples of these countries must be in- 
spired with the will to accomplish. They must 
be trained to insure that technological contribu- 
tions will have a lasting benefit. 

It is obvious, then, that the missing component 
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differs with each country and each people and 
that it may turn out to be any one or a combina- 
tion of the elements which I have mentioned. 
But we have still other attributes to offer, attri- 
butes which are more of the spirit than those I 
have mentioned, attributes which are characteris- 
tically American and which will fit all situations. 

The first is confidence—the confidence that basic 
human aspirations to achieve a larger measure 
of human freedom and progress can be realized, a 
confidence which we in America have attained by 
having in such large measure satisfied those aspira- 
tions. In much of the world there is no hope— 
there is no confidence in the concept of progress. 
The passage of time connotes change, but not neces- 
sarily progress. In America, where we have in 
a short time seen cities rise from the prairies and 
have never suffered a major reverse, we take prog- 
ress for granted. 

But we must understand that other peoples can 
develop only in their own way. Only gradually 
can the sda our ways, even if we can demon- 
strate that they are better ways. What we can 
give them is the confidence to achieve in their own 
way the maximum which their capabilities make 

ossible. We can offer them the hopes for a better 
life, even in the face of enormous odds. And we 
can do this best through broadside contacts between 
the American people and the peoples of other na- 
tions—not alone by the export of dollars or tech- 
nicians but through human sympathy, understand- 
ing, and moral backing. We can do this through 
Americans, imbued with the spirit of disinterested 
service, working directly with the peoples of other 
countries, at the “peoples” level, and infusing them 
with confidence and determination to achieve in 
their way what we have achieved in ours. 

And there is one further contribution we can 
make, which is perhaps the most important of 
all, the concept of the inherent dignity of man. 
Whether it be through political democracy as we 
know it or through other systems, this concept is 
the fundamental point of difference between our 
system and that of totalitarian Russia. Our con- 
viction is that man is not a statistic in a Five- 
Year Plan, nor an automaton behind a machine, 


| nor a tool of foreign policy. It is our conviction 
that his daily life should be based on the maximum 


possible freedom of action in political, economic, 
and spiritual matters. 


Statement by John Foster Dulles 
on Departure for Far East 


[Released to the press June 14] 


At the request of the President and the Secre- 
tary of State, I am going to the Far East to gather 
information which may help our nation carry out 
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its determination to wage peace and to consolidate 
and strengthen the free world. 

I go first to Korea on the invitation of the Presi- 
dent of the Korean Republic. In 1947, and again 
in 1948, I had the responsibility in the United 
Nations General Assembly of representing the 
United States in the sponsorship of the resolu- 
tions which led to the reestablishment of Korea’s 
independence under a representative government 
administering the free part of Korea. The peo- 
ple of that free area of the south are carrying on - 
with fortitude despite the fact that the Russian 
armies have imposed Soviet communism on the 
northern area, cutting off about one-half of the 
country and menacing the rest. I am grateful for 
this opportunity to be among the courageous Ko- 
rean people and to meet with their leaders. 

On June 20, I expect to go from Seoul to Tokyo 
for the purpose of conferring with General Mac- 
Arthur, William J. Sebald, his political adviser, 
and with members of the Japanese Government 
and with Japanese business, trade-union, and re- 
ligious leaders. 

I emphasize that my trip is only for the purpose 
of getting first-hand information and that I have 
no mission to negotiate about anything. 

I expect to return to Washington a 
28th. 


ut June 
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Economic Officers in Europe 
Hold Meeting at Paris 


The Department of State announced on May 23 that it 
held an informal meeting of economic officers assigned to 
its European missions at Paris from May 22—-May 24. Rep- 
resentatives of the BCA and the Departments of Treasury, 
Commerce, Agriculture, and Labor were present. Edwin 
M. Martin, Director of the Office of European Regional 
Affairs, Department of State, directed the meeting. 

These meetings are held periodically to enable economic 
officers at Washington and in Europe to exchange views 
on matters of common interest. 


Consular Offices 


The American consulate general at Shanghai, China 
was closed to the public March 15, 1950. 

The consulate at Medan, Indonesia was officially opened 
to the public March 15, 1950. 

The American consulate general at Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia, was established on April 12, 1950. 

The American Legation at Dublin, Ireland, was raised to 
the rank of Embassy, effective April 18, 1950. 

The American consulate at Surabaya, Indonesia was 
opened to the public on May 27, 1950. 

The American consulate at Asmara, Eritrea was opened 
to the public on May 31, 1950. 
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Elbridge Durbrow, New Chief 
of Foreign Service Personnel 


The Department of State announced on May 22 that 
Elbridge Durbrow, presently deputy for foreign affairs at 
the National War College, will assume duties as chief of 
the Division of Foreign Service Personnel, in the Office 
of Personnel, effective July 17, replacing Donald W. Smith, 
who is completing a normal 3-year assignment at Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Smith has been designated supervising consul gen- 
eral for Australia. He will make his headquarters at 
Sydney some time in July. In the role of the supervisory 
consul general, he will work closely with the Ambassador 
to Australia, Pete Jarman, to tie in the operational needs 
of the consulates. He will be responsible for the effective 
administration of the consulates within the jurisdiction of 
the mission. 


John C. Wiley Resigns as American 
Ambassador to Iran 


On June 5, 1950, the President accepted the resignation 
of John C. Wiley, as American Ambassador to Iran. For 
text of President Truman’s letter to Mr. Wiley, see White 
House press release of that date. 


Confirmations 


On May 17, the Senate confirmed the nominations of 
Stanley Woodward to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States to Canada. 

John G. Erhardt to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States to the Union of 
South Africa. 
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Kenneth R. Iverson Named President 
of Institute of Inter-American Affairs 


The Department of State announced on June 2 the ap- 
pointment of Kenneth R. Iverson as president of the Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs. Mr. Iverson succeeds 
Dillon S. Myer, who left the Institute recently to become 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Confirmations 


On February 3, 1950, the Senate confirmed the nomina- 
tion of John Hallowell Ohly to be Deputy Director, Mutual 
Defense Assistance. 

On May 17, the Senate confirmed the nominations of 
Harold W. Dodds and Edwin B. Fred to be members of 
the United States Advisory Commission on Educational 
Exchange for terms expiring January 27, 1953. 
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Capus M. Waynick To Assist 
in the Point 4 Program 


The Department of State announced on May 17 that 
Acting Secretary James E. Webb has asked Capus M. Way. 
nick, United States Ambassador to Nicaragua, to report to 
Washington to assist him in getting the Point 4 Program 
under way following its final authorization by Congress, 


Appointment of Officers 


John Foster Dulles as Consultant to the Secretary, ef- 
fective April 19, 1950. 

William O. Hall as Director, Office of Internationa} 
Administration and Conferences, effective May 15, 

J. Carney Howell as Director, Office of Management 
and Budget, effective May 15. 
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Legislation 


Supplemental Estimate of Appropriation for Assistance 
to the Republic of Korea. Communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States transmitting supplemental esti- 
mate of appropriation for the fiscal year 1950, in the 
amount of $60,000,000 for assistance to the Republic of 
Korea. H. Doc. 480, 81st Cong., 2d sess. 2 pp. 

Loss of United States Citzenship by Voting in Italian 
Elections. Report of a special subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, House of Representatives, pur- 
suant to H. Res. 238, a resolution to authorize the 
Committee on the Judiciary to undertake a study of im- 
migration and nationality problems. H. Rept. 1469, 81st 
Cong., 2d sess. iii, 13 pp. 

Providing for the Expeditious Naturalization of Former 
Citizens of the United States Who Have Lost United 
States Citzenship through Voting in a Political Election 
or in a Plebiscite Held in Italy. H. Rept. 1506, 81st Cong,, 
2d sess. [To accompany H. R. 6616] 7 pp. 

Displaced Persons in Europe and Their Resettlement in 
the United States. Report of a special subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, House of Representatives, 
pursuant to H. Res. 238, a resvlution to authorize the 
Committee on the Judiciary to undertake a study of im- 
migration and nationality problems. H. Rept. 1507, 81st 
Cong., 2d sess. iii, 149 pp. 

Suspension of Deportation of Certain Aliens. H. Rept. 
= 81st Cong., 2d sess. [To accompany S. Con. Res. 36] 

pp. 

Suspension of Deportation of Certain Aliens. 
1544, 81st Cong., 2d sess. 
2 pp. 

Suspension of Deportation of Certain Aliens. H. Rept. 
1545, 81st Cong., 2d sess. [To accompany S. Con. Res. 42] 
2 pp. 

Amending Subsection (C) of Section 19 of the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1917 and Subsection (A) of Section 338 of the 
Nationality Act of 1940. H. Rept. 1549, 81st Cong., 2d 
sess. [To accompany H. R. 4684] 4 pp. 

Foreign Policy of the United States in the Far East. H. 
Rept. 1618, 81st Cong., 2d sess. [To accompany H. Res. 
452] 7 pp. 


H. Rept. 
[To accompany S. Con. Res. 39] 
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The United States in the United Nations 


Commission for Conventional Armaments 
{June 17-23] 


Meeting on June 22 to continue consideration of 
the United States proposals of May 18 on the 
uestion of safeguards in connection with any 
Cae agreement for the regulation and reduc- 
tion of armaments, the working committee of the 
Commission for Conventional Armaments re- 
ceived a more detailed statement of United States 
views with respect to an international agency in 
this field. The United States proposes the estab- 
lishment of a Conventional Armaments Adminis- 
tration “at the seat of the United Nations to super- 
‘vise and administer the general systems for the 
regulation and reduction of conventional arma- 
‘ments and armed forces.” The Administration 





' would derive its powers and status from the treaty 
j or convention setting up such a system and would 


be composed of a representative from each mem- 
| ber of the Security Council, the nonpermanent 
membership changing with that of the Council. 
The Administration would have among its func- 


| tions that of “direct. inspection” and would im- 


mediately certify any violations or evasions of 
the treaty or convention to the Security Council 
and to the participating states. Its decisions 
would not require unanimity. 

The Committee agreed that its report to the 
Commission for Conventional Armaments should 
not attempt to present conclusions but should be a 
factual report of the views expressed during its 


any others attached as an annex. 


proceedings, with the United States proposals and 


Economic Commission for Europe 


During its fifth session at Geneva, which ended 
on June 15, the Economic Commission for Europe 
reviewed its work of the past year; planned the 
future work of its committees; and reviewed the 
economic situation in Europe. Robert Asher of 
the United States stressed the need for expanded 
East-West trade and pointed out that without the 
Marshall Plan, “world trade, including East-West 





+ 


| lower than Jevels obtained.” 


trade, would undoubtedly have been considerably 
He mentioned the 
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need for the United States to reduce her tariffs 
and increase her imports. 


Trusteeship Council 


On June 19, the Trusteeship Council’s discus- 
sion of the United States annual report on the 
trust territory of the Pacific Islands opened with 
a statement by Representative Francis B. Sayre. 
A presentation by Special Representative L. S. 
Fiske followed. During the general discussion 
of the report, Council members made suggestions 
for further progress in the territory’s development 
but commended that already made, particularly 
with respect to political advancement and medical 
and educational services. After Ambassador 
Sayre’s concluding statement on June 22, in which 
he expressed appreciation for the constructive 
comments made by other Council members and 
pointed out the difficult problems facing the United 
States as administering authority, including that 
of developing economic self-reliance in the terri- 
tory, a committee composed of Australia, China, 
the Dominican Republic, and the United Kingdom 
was appointed to draft that section of the Council’s 
report dealing with the Pacific Islands trust terri- 
tory. 


Children’s Fund 


The 26-member Executive Board of the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, meeting at Lake Success June 19-20, heard 
a progress report from the Fund’s Executive Di- 
rector and a report on contributions to the Fund, 
approved allocations for child-aid projects, and 
agreed to return to the general reserve Rumania’s 
unused balances and the bulk of those allocated 
to the Eastern zone of Germany. In connection 
with the report on contributions, Katherine Len- 
root of the United States expressed gratification 
that her Government’s contribution would be more 
than matched. She expressed the United States 
view that the principle of matching contributions 
should be continued when permanent arrangements 
under the United Nations to meet the continuing 
needs of children are established. 
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General Policy 


Creative Leadership Needed for Full World 
Development. Address by the President. 

Peace Through Strength: A Foreign Policy 
Objective. Address by Secretary 
Acheson . 

The United States and the Underdeveloped 
Areas. By George C. McGhee 

Letters of Credence: Yugoslavia 

U.N. Nominations. . 

Uruguay To Present Artigas Statue to the 
United States 

Statement by John Foster Dulles on De- 
parture for Far East. 


Economic Affairs 


Technological Development and International 
Patent Problems. By Joseph A. Green- 


The United Nations and 
Specialized Agencies 


Comment on Moscow Visit of U.N. Secretary- 
General: 
Statement by Secretary Acheson... . . 
Documents ting to Moscow Talks. . 
The United States in the United Nations. . . 


Treaty Information 


Technological Development and International 
Patent Problems. By Joseph A. Green- 

wald. . . 

aaa ne Sign Reciprocal Air Transport 

Soviet 
Problem Impossible Under Terms of 
Italian Treaty. 

Delaying Tactics by U.S.S.R. Continue on 
Austrian Treaty. Statement by Secre- 
tary Acheson 

The Need for an International Trade Organi- 
zation. Views of Louis Johnson, Secre- 
tary of Defense 
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Joseph A. Greenwald, author of the article on technological devel- 
opment and international patent problems, is a foreign affairs spe- 
cialist, Division of Commercial Policy. 
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U.S. views, address (Nash), 957 
Working committee meetings, summary, 702, 823, 956, 
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Dulles, proposals for countermeasures, 862 
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excerpt, 286 
ERP, Secretary Acheson’s testimony on, 403 
European Payments Union (S. Doc. 144, 81st Cong.), 
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Cong.), text, 405 
Foreign Economic Assistance Act (1950), support of : 
Acheson, testimony, 552 
Austin, statement, 1043 
Miller, address, 234 
Truman, statement and letter to Representative Kee, 
603, 1042 
Wheeler, address, 678 
Foreign poliey legislation, statements on status (Tru- 
man, Webb), 1003 
Foreign Relations consultative subcommittees, organi- 
zation, letter (Rep. Kee to Sec. Acheson), 886 
Goa, status of (Asst. Sec. McFall, letter to Rep. Martin), 
978 
Greek children, House resolution on repatriation (Presi- 
dent Truman, letter to Speaker Rayburn), 687 
Habana Charter. See International Trade Organiza- 
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Korean aid: 
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“Peace Partisans,” entry to U.S., statements (McCor- 
mack, Martin), 400 

Petroleum trade policy, (Thorp, testimony) , 640, 1004 

Point 4 enabling legislation. See Foreign Economic 
Assistance Act. 

St. Lawrence Seaway and power project, importance of 
(Acheson, testimony in support of H. J. Res 271), 
765 

Selective Service Act (1948), extension recommended 
(Acheson, testimony), 257 

Spain, U.S. policy (Acheson, letter to Connally), 156 

State Department reorganization, letter from President 
Truman, and text of Reorganization Plan (No. 20), 
660 
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Congress—Continued 
State of the Union, message from President Truman 
(excerpt), 75 
Treaties of friendship and commerce with Ireland and 
Uruguay (Thorp, testimony), 811 
Connally, Senator Tom, statement on NAC and Western 
Foreign Ministers’ meetings, 775 
Conrads, Robert A., designation in State Department, 783 
Consular conventions: 
Costa Rica, signed, 523 
U.K. (1949), report, 175 
Contraband. Sce Arms. 
Cooper, John Sherman, Consultant to the Secretary, ap- 
pointment, 572, 661 
Copenhagen Plan (radio-frequency assignment), 567 
Corliss, James C., designation in State Department, 303 
Coronados Islands, Mexican sovereignty, U.S. position, 448 
Costa Rica: 
Ambassador to U.S. (Echandi Jimenez), 447 
Nicaragua, dispute with, action taken by OAS, 281 
Treaties, agreements, etc: 
Consular convention, signed, 523 
Friendship (1949), signed with Nicaragua, 282 
Trade agreement (1936), article I waived for 1 year 
in respect of exchange surcharges on imports, 
exchange of notes, 694 
Tuna Commission, establishment, convention on 
(1949), effective, 496 
Cotton Advisory Committee, International (ICAC), 9th 
meeting, background, 875 
Cowen, Myron Melvin, Ambassador to the Philippines, 
MDAP requirements (testimony), 1049 
Cripps, Sir Stafford, British Chancellor of Exchequer, 
British reconstruction and economic development, re- 
port to ECA, 99 
Cuba: 
Dominican Republic, dispute with, action taken by OAS 
and ancillary bodies, discussion, 279 
Educational exchange activities, 174 
Tariff concessions, renegotiations with U.S. under 
GATT, 58, 297, 980 
U.S. Consulate at Manzanillo, closing, 302 
Czechoslovakia : 
Consular offices, Chicago and New York, closing, 684, 974 
Extradition from Germany of refugees, exchange of 
notes, 595 
“Peace” resolution, National Assembly, background and 
U.S. note, 738, 1019 
U.S. Consulate at Bratislava, closing, 975 
U.S. diplomatic representation cut, background and 
U.S. note protesting, 974 
VOA and USIS attacked, statement (Acheson), affidavit 
(Kosmak), and U.S. notes, 632, 684 


Dairen, U.S. Consulate closing, 39 
Daniels, Paul C., U.S. representative, Council of OAS, 302 
Denmark: 
ECA, effect of, statement (Rasmussen), 101 
GATT, accession to, 815 
Mutual defense assistance agreement, statements, 
(Acheson, Truman, Munthe de Morgenstierne), and 
text, 16, 198, 203 
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Dickinson, Edwin D., designated representative on Treaty 
Commissions for Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania, 97 
Diplomatic relations: 
Bulgaria, suspension : 
Exchanges of notes, 159, 351, 353, 356 
Reasons for, address (over CBS) and statement 
(Heath), 397, 442 
Cambodia, recognized, 291 
Haiti, status of, 1011 
Laos, recognized, 291 
Satellites of U.S.S.R., status of, statement (Acheson), 
377 
Vietnam, recognized, 291 
Yemen, recognized, 326 
Diplomatic relations, establishment, basis for, address 
(Miller), 797 
Diplomatic representatives in U.S., credentials: 
Costa Rica (Echandi Jimenez), 447; Guatemala (Gou- 
baud Carrera), 142; Indonesia (Sastroamidjojo), 
411; Panama (Herbruger), 447: Yugoslavia 
(Popovic), 1054 
Disarmament, reduction of conventional, discussion (see 
also Armaments), 702 
Disarmament Conferences, Washington and London (1921, 
1930), cited, 509 
Dixon, Sir Owen, of Australia, U.N. representative in 
Kashmir, 618, 628 
Djakarta, U.S. Embassy established, 463 
Dodds, Harold W., appointment, U.S. Advisory Commis- 
sion on Educational Exchange, 1062 
Dominican Republic: 
GATT, accession to, 695 
Haiti, Cuba, and Guatemala, disputes with, OAS dis- 
cussions and text of decisions in Haiti case, 279, 
771, 923 
Tariff concessions with U.S., effective, 695 
Donahue, Ruth §S., article, full employment, recommenda- 
tions by experts to ECOSOC, 604 
Douglas, Lewis A., Ambassador to the U.K., accomplish- 
ments of MDAP (testimony), 1044 
Dow, Edward A., Jr., appointment as U.S., representative, 
U.N. Commission for Indonesia, 55 n. 
Dreier, John C., designation in State Department, 303 
Drew, Gerald A., appointment, U.S. Minister to Jordan, 
301 
Dulles, John Foster, Consultant to the Secretary : 
Addresses, statements, etc.: 
Bipartisan foreign policy, 719, 721 
Communism, proposals for countermeasures against 
(International House, New York), 862 
Foreign policy, postwar development, 717 
Japan and Korea, visit to, 1061 
Appointment, Consultant to the Secretary, 661, 662, 1062 
Japanese peace settlement, responsibilities, 998 
Duran, Gustavo, charges against, 328 
Durbrow, Elbridge, designation in State Department, 1062 


ECA. See Economic Cooperation Administration. 

ECAFE. See Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
Kast. 

ECE. See Economic Commission for Europe. 

Echandi Jimenez, Mario, credentials as Costa Rican Am- 
bassador to U.S., 447 
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ECLA. See Economic Commission for Latin America. 
Economic, Employment, and Development Commission, 
ECOSOC, 5th session, summary, 145, 178, 340, 604 
Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) : 
Ad hoc Committee on Slavery, 341, 418 
Ad Hoc Committee on Statelessness, 146, 341 
Commission on Status of Women, 4th session, summary 
and U.S. delegation, 782, 822, 878, 1022 
Economic, Employment, and Development Commission, 
5th session, summary, 145, 178, 340, 604 
Economic Development Subcommission, summary of 
proceedings, 4th session, 702, 823 
Full employment, recommendations by experts, sum- 
mary (Donahue), 604 
Nongovernmental organizations, relations with, discus- 
sion, 383 
Population Commission, 5th session, summary and U.S. 
delegation, 877, 955, 1022 
Social Commission, 6th session, summary of proceedings, 
573, 616, 618, 654, 702, 743, 1022 
Statistical Commission, 5th session, summary, and U.S. 
representative, 781, 823, 1022 
Summary of proceedings and U.S. delegation, 298, 299, 
340, 382, 418 
Technical Assistance Board (TAB), 419 
Technical assistance program, General Assembly resolu- 
tion, 8 
Transport and Communications Commission, 4th session, 
summary, and U.S. representative, 538, 572, 618 
U.S.S.R. objections to Chinese representation and U.S. 
attitude, 262 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
(ECAFE) : 
6th session, summary of proceedings, 955, 1022 
Technical assistance program, 298 
U.S. representative (Stanton), appointment, 1054 
Economic Commission for Europe (ECE), 5th session, 
summary of proceedings, 1022, 1063 
Economic Commission for Latin America (ECLA), 3d 
session, summary of proceedings, 1023 
Economic conditions, national and international, state- 
ment (Thorp), 407 
Economic Cooperation Act (1948), cited, 405 
Economic Cooperation Administration (ECA): 
Africa, programs in, address (McGhee), 1002 
European Payments Union, relation to, 681 
Formosa, assistance to, statements (Truman, Acheson), 
79 
Greece, relations, U.S. note, 600 
Korea, aid to, 454 
Korea, inflation endangers assistance program, U.S. 
note, 602 
MDAP, relation to, address (Bruce) , 229 
Southeast Asia, to administer aid, statement (Webb), 
869 
Trade liberalization and economic development, role 
played in Europe, 99 
Economic cooperation agreement with Canada (Hyde 
Park agreement, 1940), cited, 766 
Economic problems, postwar, and U.S. policy, address 
(Russell), 806 
Economic Survey Mission to the Middle East, U.N., sum- 
mary of report, 55, 105, 173, 260, 1060 
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Ecuador: 
Exchange-of-persons activities, 770 
Loan from Export-Import Bank, statement ( Miller), 29 
Security Council membership, elected to, 3 
Education, challenge to, address (Sargeant), 700 
Educational Exchange, U.S. Advisory Commission on, 2d 
report and appointment, 238, 283, 1062 
Educational Exchange Program. See under International 
Information and Educational Exchange Program. 
Egypt, educational exchange opportunities, under Ful- 
bright Act, 976 
Elbl, Tvan, Embassy employee, Praha, persecution by 
Czechoslovak secret police, 632, 684, 685 
El Salvador, exchange-of-persons activities, 980 
Embargoes on arms to restrict war, U.S. policy, article 
(Pomeroy), 507 ; 
Epizootics, International Office of (OIE), joint meeting 
on animal diseases with FAO, background and U.S. 
delegation, 877 
Erhardt, John G., appointment, Ambassador to the Union 
of South Africa, 1062 
Eritrea, Italian: 
Asmara, U.S. consulate reestablished, 463, 1061 
Ethiopia, relationship with, 835, 850, 887, 895 
General Assembly action and text of First Committee 
report, 5, 832, 887, 895, 904 
Eritrea, U.N. Commission for, 105, 501 
Erlander, Tage, Swedish Prime Minister, Swedish finances 
improved, report to ECA, 102 
Ethiopia, position in General Assembly on disposition of © 
Eritrea, 835, 850, 887, 895 
Europe, diplomatic and consular conferences, London, 
Rome, and Paris, 39, 502, 1061 
Europe, Economic Commission for, (ECE) 5th session, 
summary of proceedings, 1022, 1063 
Europe, National Committee for a Free, establishment, 962 
European Economic Cooperation, Organization for 
(OEEC), statements (Van Zeeland, Acheson), 99, 933 
European Payments Union, background (Acheson, testi- 
mony), 404, 681 
European Recovery Program (ERP). 
Cooperation Administration. 
Accomplishments, address (Russell), 758 
Budget message for 1951 (Truman), with table, 136 
Demonstration of democracy, address (Truman), 349 
Evaluation to be made by newspaper editors, 140 
Greece, proposals for economic stability, U.S. note, 600 
Relation to MDAP, address (Bruce), 229 
Reviving economic levels in Europe, address (Truman), 
1035 
Significance (Acheson, address and testimony), 403, 589 
Evans, James G., article, world wool situation, 32 
Exchange-of-persons program. See International Infor- 
mation Program. 
Executive Orders: 
Loyalty Program (Ex. Or. 9835), provisions of, 619 
MDAP, Secretary of State to administer (Bx. Or. 10099), 
text, 296 
Export Control Acts (1940, 1949) , 189, 358, 513, 514, 515 
Export-Import Bank: 
Afghanistan, loan to, address (McGhee), 335 
Argentina, loan to, correspondence (Miller, Potofsky), 
and background, 800, 860 


See also Economic 
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Export-Import Bank—Continued 
Ecuador, loan to, statement (Miller), 29 
Guaranties for private investments abroad, legislation 
urged, 136, 232 
Indonesia, loan discussions, statement (Acheson), 237 
Yugoslav loan, 445 
Extradition, Czechoslovak demand for return of eight 
aviators landing three planes near Munich, 595 
Extraterritoriality, China, treaty (1943), cited, 119, 487 


FAO. See Food and Agriculture Organization. 
Far East: 
Arms traffic, clandestine, article (Pomeroy), 191 
Diplomatic and consular conferences: 
Bangkok, 39, 342, 502 
Tokyo, economic, 653 
Economic Commission for Asia and the (ECAFE). See 
Economic Commission, ete. 
ILO regional labor conferences, and Asian Advisory 
Committee, 142, 146, 223, 501 
Far East, problems and U.S. policy, addresses, statements, 
ete. : 
Acheson : 
National Press Club, 111, 1012 
San Francisco, Commonwealth Club, 467 
Senate testimony, 454, 943 
Henderson, 562 
Jessup (over ABC), 627 
Kennan, 749 
Far Eastern Commission (FEC): 
Policy decision, trial of Japanese war criminals, 244 
Terms of Reference cited, 414 
Far Eastern Economic Assistance Act (1950), text, 405 
FEC. See Far Eastern Commission. 
Feden, Col. John E., AMG, Trieste, shipping stimulated, 
report to ECA, 102 
Feis, Dr. Herbert, appointment, Policy Planning Staff, 742 
Figl, Leopold, Austrian Chancellor, Austrian reconstruc- 
tion and economic development, report to ECA, 100 
Finance: 
Blocked assets, Bulgarian, Hungarian, and Rumanian, 
disposition of, 524 
Currency devaluation, factor in world trade, address 
(Thorp), 592 
Germany: 
Conversion authorized, foreign-held assets, text of 
regulations and lists of banks, 556 
Validation of securities and currencies, German and 
non-German origin, Departmental and HICOM 
announcements, 245, 560 
Investment, private, problems of in South Asia, address 
(McGhee), 334 
Investment abroad, conditions for, address (Miller), 
and testimony (Acheson), 231, 553 
Investment in American Republics, diplomatic confer- 
ence discussion, 461 
Finland: 
Educational exchange activities, 248, 799 
GATT, accession to, 815 
U.N. membership application, General Assembly resolu- 
tion, text, 6, 34 
U.S. Minister (Cabot), appointed, 301 
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Finland—Continued 
War debts, payments to finance educational exchange, 
241, 243 
Fischer, Margaret, U.S. citizen, denied Soviet exit, 438, 
440 
Fishburn, John T., designation in State Department, 303 
Fisheries : 
Halibut convention with Canada, signed, 525 
Tuna Commission, convention (1949) with Costa Rica, 
effective, 496 
Flying Arrow, 28, 406 
Foley, Howard H., Under Secretary of the Treasury, state- 
ment, ratification of ITO charter urged (testimony), 
1009 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) : 
Animal diseases, joint meetings with OIE, background 
and U.S. delegation, 877 
Council meeting, background and U.S. delegation, 780 
5th session, report (Brannan), 124 
Forestry and Forest Products Commission, Latin Amer- 
ica, 2d meeting, 33 
Infestation control conference, Latin American, 778 
International Rice Commission, 2d session, 177, 222 
Nutrition conferences, Southeast Asia and American 
Republics, 177, 927 
Poland, withdrawal, 777 
U.S. contribution, 131, 487 
Forced labor: 
ECOSOC and ILO discussions, 382, 418, 501 
U.S. citizens in Soviet labor camps, exchange of notes, 
433 
Ford, Peyton, Assistant to the Attorney General, corre- 
spondence with Deputy Under Secretary Peurifoy on 
Senator McCarthy’s disloyalty allegations, 970 
Foreign Economic Assistance Act (1950), support of: 
Acheson, testimony, 552 
Austin, statement, 1043 
Miller, address, 234 
Truman, budget message for 1951, with table, 136 
Truman, statement and letter to Representative Kee, 
6038, 1042 
Wheeler, address, 678 
Foreign exchange: 
Argentina, postwar problems, 801, 860 
Costa Rica, exchange surcharges on imports, agreement 
effected by exchange of notes, 694 
Dollar reserves, factor in world trade, address (Thorp), 
592 
Germany, control of, law No. 53 (rev.), text, 17 
Morocco, imports without official allocation, list, 98 
Payments Union, European, establishment urged (Ache- 
son, testimony), and background, 404, 681 
Remittances from blocked assets of Balkan countries, 
prohibited, 524 
Reserves, ITO charter provisions for conserving, (Ache- 
son, testimony), 691 
Shortages, deterrent to investment abroad, address 
(Miller), 232 
Sterling area, dollar oil imports cut, U. S. attitude, 30, 
292, 555, 643 
U.S.S.R., preferential diplomatic rates abolished, U.S. 
note protesting, 561 
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Foreign Ministers, American, Habana meeting (1940), 
cited, 280 


Foreign Ministers, Council of (CFM) : 


Austrian peace treaty, resumption of negotiations by 
Deputies, 731 

German-Polish boundary, statement (Marshall, 1947), 
cited, 1018 

Foreign Ministers, Western, London meeting (May 1950) : 

Announcements and summary, statements (Acheson, 
Connally, Webb), 456, 651, 701, 742, 775, 827, 829, 
883 

Austria, declaration on, 828 

Berlin, statement on, 1039. 

German POW’s, repatriation from U.S.S.R., statement 
on, 1018 

Germany, joint declaration on economic integration with 
Western Europe and political sovereignty, 787 

Germany, text of declaration on unity, 885 

Near Eastern security and armaments control, declara- 
tion, and statement (Truman), 886 

Schuman Plan, text of proposal, 936 n. 

Summary of results, address (Acheson, before Members 
of Congress), 931 


Foreign Policy Preparation, Postwar, 1939-1945, released, 


508 
Foreign Service: 
Ambassadors, appointments: 

Burma (Key), 502; Canada (Woodward), 1062; Fin- 
land (Cabot), 301; Indonesia (Cochran), 55, 301; 
Ireland (Garrett), 502; Pakistan (Warren), 301; 
Union of South Africa (Erhardt), 1062; Yugo- 
slavia (Allen), 301 

Ambassadors, resignation, Iran (Wiley), 1062 
Bulgaria: 

Personnel and dependents listed, 352 

U.S. Minister (Heath), recall requested, exchange of 
notes, 159, 351, 353, 356 

China (Communist) : 

Evacuation of U.S. nationals, statements (Acheson), 
119, 302, 406, 462, 487, 525, 568, 630, 755 

Personnel and dependents listed, 179 

Requisition of consular property, Peiping, by Com- 
munists, U.S. notes, 119, 487 

U.S. Vice Consul (Olive), detention and beating by 
Shanghai police, 23 

Communist persecution of alien employees : 

Bulgaria (Shipkov and others), 353, 356, 387, 441 

Czechoslovakia, 632, 684 

Rumania, 733, 755 

Conferences, diplomatic and consular: 

Africa, Lourenco Marques, 39, 301, 420 

American Republics, Rio de Janeiro, 38, 308, 421, 446, 
461 

Caribbean area, Habana, 38, 160, 282, 303 

Eastern Europe, London, 39 

Europe, Paris, 1061 

Europe, Rome, 502 

Far East, Bangkok, 39, 342, 502 

Far East, Tokyo, 653 

Near East, Cairo, 301 

Near East, Istanbul, 39, 301 

Consul General at Sydney (Smith), appointment, 1062 
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Foreign Service—Continued 


Consular offices : 
Asmara, reestablishment, 463, 1061; Bratislava, clos- 
ing, 975; Bremen, elevated to Consulate General, 
301; Canton, closing, 39; Chungking, closing, 39; 
Dairen, closing, 39; Hankow, closing, 39; Kun- 
ming, closing, 39 ; Manzanillo, closing, 302 ; Medan, 
opening, 1061; Mukden, closing, 39; Peiping, clos- 
ing, 119, 302, 406, 462, 487; Principe Island, trans- 
ferred to Luanda district, 463; Salisbury, South- 
ern Rhodesia, established, 1061 ; Sio Tomé Island, 
transferred to Luanda district, 463; Shanghai, 
closing, 302, 406, 462, 1061; Sierra Leone, trans- 
ferred to Monrovia district, 463; Somaliland, 
Italian, transferred to Addis Ababa district, 463; 
Surabaya, opening, 463, 1061; Tientsin, closing, 
302, 406, 462; Stuttgart, elevated to Consulate 
General, 301; Tihwa (Sinkiang), closing, 39; 
Tsingtao, closing, 39, 179, 302; Valletta, reopening, 
179, 502 
Curacao, consular residence in Willemstadt deeded to 
U.S., 462 
Czechoslovakia : 
U.S. press attaché (Kolarek), recall requested, U.S. 
notes, 684, 974 
U.S. representation cut, background and U.S. note 
protesting, 974 
Daniels, Paul C., Ambassador to Ecuador, U.S. repre- 
sentative on OAS Council, 302 
Diplomatic offices: 
Djakarta, opening, 463 
Dublin, elevated to Embassy, 1061 
Nanking, closing, 302, 406, 462, 463 
Saigon, elevated to Legation, 292, 463 
Examinations announced, 462, 983 
Loyalty, address by Secretary Acheson, 711, 713 
MDAP missions, status, 17 
Ministers, appointment, Jordan (Drew), 301 
Morocco, Consul General (Plitt) assumes duties as presi- 
dent of International Control Committee for Tan- 
gier, 180 
Olive, William M., Vice Consul, detention and beating 
by Chinese Communist police, 23 
Passports. See Passports. 
Personnel, exchange with State Department, 107 
Personnel Division, appointment to, 1062 
Personnel guidance program, appointment to, 38 
Rumania, legation staff, reduction and travel restric- 
tions, statement (Webb), 921 
Selection Board, 180 
Service, John S., disloyalty allegations by Senator Mc- 
Carthy, denials, 328, 479, 710, 783, 967 
Stanton, Edwin F., Ambassador to Thailand, appoint- 
ment, U.S. representative on ECAFE, 1054 
Waynick, Capus M., Ambassador to Nicaragua, to assist 
in Point 4 program, 1062 


Foreign Service Institute, training course for local emis- 


saries to Germany, 246, 461 


Forestry and Forest Products Commission, Latin Amer- 


ican, FAO, 2d meeting, 33 


Formosa. See wnder China. 
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France (see also Foreign Ministers, Western; Foreign 
Ministers, Council of) : 

Austrian peace treaty, joins tripartite protest on U.S.S.R. 
obstruction of, 162, 828 

ECA, effect of, statement (Schuman), 100 

German-looted gold, tripartite discussions on return of, 
142 

India, status of French colonies (Asst. Sec. McFall, letter 
to Rep. Martin), 978 

Schuman Plan, statements (Truman, Webb) and text 
of proposal, 828, 936 n. 

Transfer of sovereignty to Laos, Cambodia, and Viet- 
nam, 244 

Treaties, agreements, ete. : 

Brussels pact (1948), supplementary agreement 
(1949) signed (U.K., Benelux countries), text, 
449, 499 
Germany, tripartite agreements. See Germany, 
treaties. 
Mutual defense assistance, statements (Acheson, Tru- 
man, Munthe de Morgenstierne) and text, 16, 198, 
205 
Fred, Edwin B., appointment, U.S. Advisory Commission 
on Educational Exchange, 1062 
Free Europe, National Committee for a, establishment, 
962 
“Free Greece” radio, moved to Bucharest, 318 
Freedom, communism, and “total diplomacy,” address 
(Acheson, Amer. Socy. of Newspaper Editors), 673 
Freedom, definition of, address (Webb over NBC), 230 
Freedom of information: 
ECOSOC discussion on draft covenant, 298 
General Assembly resolution, 9 
Freedom of Information and of the Press, U.N. subcom- 
mission, summary of 4th session, 954 
Friendship, treaties re. See under Treaties. 
Fulbright Act (1946) : 

Educational exchange agreements under, 283, 284, 285; 
India, signed, 243; Korea, signed, 821; Turkey 
(1949), signed, 65 

Exchange opportunities under, Near East, 976 

Full employment, recommendations to ECOSOC, sum- 
mary (Donahue), 604 


Garrett, George A., appointment, U.S. Ambassador to 
Ireland, 502 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). See 
Tariffs and Trade, General Agreement on. 
General Assembly : 
Commissions and committees established, 4th session, 
table listing, 68 
Conciliation Committee (Greek question), 4, 307, 365 
First Committee, report on former Italian colonies, 
text, 904 
Greece, discussions re, summary article (Howard), 307, 
365 
Interim Committee: 
Italian colonies, former, and Chinese case, summary 
of action, 5, 145, 262 
Reestablished, resolution, 6 
Italian colonies, former. See under Italy. 
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General Assembly—Continued 
Resolutions: 
Arms and armed forces, reduction and regulation of 
(Dec. 5, 1949), 7 
Atomic energy (Nov. 23 and Dec. 1, 1949), 5, 7 
Budget, U.N. (Dec. 10, 1949), 13 
China, sovereignty (Dec. 8, 1949), 5 
Conferences, international, rules for calling (Dec. 3, 
1949), 15 
Essentials of peace (Dec. 1, 1949), 5 
Freedom of information (Oct. 20, 1949), 9 
Genocide. See Genocide. 
Greek question (Nov. 18, 1949), 3 
Human rights, violations of, by Bulgaria, Hungary, 
and Rumania, advisory opinion of International 
Court of Justice requested (Oct. 22, 1949), 6, 444 
Indonesia (Dec. 7, 1949), 7 
Interim Committee, reestablished (Nov. 21, 1949), 6 
International Children’s Emergency Fund (Dec. 2, 
1949), 9 
International Court of Justice, conditions for Liech- 
tenstein’s becoming party to Statute (Dec. 1, 
1949), 14 
International Law Commission (Dec. 6, 1949), 15 
Italian colonies, former, status (Nov. 21, 1949), 4, 5, 
895 
Labor, immigrant (Nov. 17, 1949), 10 
Membership (Nov. 22, 1949), texts, 6, 34 
Palestine, internationalization of Jerusalem (Dec. 9, 
1949), 8 
Palestine refugees, relief agency for (Dec. 8, 1949) ,7 
Postal Administration, U.N. (Oct. 20, 1949), 13 
Refugees, Office of High Commissioner for, established 
(resolution of Dec. 3, 1949), 10, 460 
Repatriation (Nov. 18, 1949), Greek children, 3 
Rights and duties of states, draft declaration on (Dec. 
6, 1949), 15 
South West Africa, status of (Dec. 6, 1949), 12 
Specialized agencies, relation to U.N. and budget, 
(Nov. 24, 1949), 9 
Technical assistance (Nov. 16, 1949), 8 
Traffic in persons, and prostitution (Dec. 2, 1949), 10 
Treaties, registration with U.N. and publication of, 
(Dec. 1, 1949), 14 
Trust territories, administrative unions affecting 
(Nov. 15, 1949), 11 
Trusteeship, Special Committee on information trans- 
mitted under Article 73 (e), established, 12 
UNCOK, continuation of. (Oct. 21, 1949), 6 
U.N. membership, veto of, Security Council requested 
to abstain from, and International Court of Jus- 
tice advisory opinion sought (Nov. 22, 1949), text, 
6, 36 
World Health Organization, headquarters, Geneva 
(Dec. 10, 1949), 14 
Spain, resolution (1946) on diplomatic missions in, 
background and U.S. attitude, letter (Acheson to 
Connally), 156 
Summary, article (Brown), 3 
Geneva convention, supervision of trade in arms and im- 
plements of war (1925), 188, 509, 511. 
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Genocide : 
Discussion of U.N. action (Tate), 91 
General Assembly resolution (Dec. 11, 1946), statement 
(Rusk), 163 
Gerig, Benjamin, denial of alleged statement on Point 4, 
413 
“German Democratic Republic,” organization, article, with 
chart (HICOG Information Bulletin) , 482 
German-looted gold, tripartite discussions on return, 142 
Germany, Federal Republic of: 
Allied High Commission (HICOM), powers, article 
(Mahoney), 547 
Amerika Haus, opening of, address (McCloy), 275 
Aviation, civil, U.S. policy, ACC report, 498 
Berlin, poll on political and economic conditions, sum- 


mary, 736 
Berlin blockade, U.N. action to end, address (Bancroft), 
168 


«Boundary with Poland, U.S. position, 1017 

Bremen, U.S. Consulate elevated to Consulate General, 
301 

Bundestag members, visit to U.S., 633 

Claims, filing period and procedure, 686, 818 

‘Conditions and U.S. objectives, addresses (McCloy), 
195, 275, 587 

County-level representatives of U.S., 246, 461 

ECA, effect of, statement (Bluecher), 102 

Education, English-language newspaper for schools, 
initiation, 496 

Elections, proposals for, U.S. note and Federal Repub- 
lic resolution, 884 

Entry permits, regulations liberalized, 736 

Exchange-of-persons activities, 633 

Foreign bank accounts in Berlin, conversion authorized, 
text of regulation and lists of banks, 556 

Foreign exchange and movement of property, law No. 53 
(rev.), text, 17 

HICOM, background and operation, article (Mahoney), 


547 
Integration with Western Europe, addresses, state- 
ments, ete. : 


Acheson (London), 789 
McCloy, 195, 277, 588 
Mahoney, 551 
Mainz Psalter recovered, 487 
Occupation Statute: 
Discussion, article (Mahoney), 547 
Review of, joint declaration of Western Foreign Min- 
isters, 788 
Radio frequencies changed, 567 
Relief fund, established by paintings exhibition, 326 
*Saar, U.S. attitude, address (McCloy), 278 
Securities and currency, German and non-German 
origin, validation of, Departmental and HICOM 
announcements, 245, 560 
Stuttgart, Consulate elevated to Consulate General, 301 
Treaties and agreements re Germany: 
* Reparations agreements (1949), discussion, 142, 787 
‘Ruhr Authority and economic integration with West- 
ern Europe, recommendations (1948), 548, 551, 787 
Wehrmacht, dissolution of (Control Council Law 34, 
1946), 919 
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Germany, Federal Republic of—Continued 

Western Foreign Ministers’ declarations: 

Berlin, 1039 

Integration with Western Europe and political sov- 

ereignty, 787 
* Peace treaty, Soviet obstruction, 787 

Repatriation of POW’s, 1018 

Unity, 885 
Germany, 1947-49: The Story in Documents, released, 663 
Germany (Soviet zone) : 

Communist tactics of control, article, with chart (HI- 
COG Information Bulletin), 482 

Police force, paramilitary, background, 919 

Remilitarization, U.S. note protesting, citing certain 
documents, 918 

Gifford, Roy W., alleged Gerig statement on Point 4, 413 
Goa, status of (Asst. Sec. McFall, letter to Rep. Martin), 
978 
Goldman, Mrs. Olive Remington, U.S. representative, Com- 
mission on Status of Women, ECOSOC, 300 
Gonzd&lez Videla, Gabriel, President of Chile, visit to U.S., 
602, 699 
Goubaud Carrera, Antonio, credentials as Guatemalan 
ambassador to U.S., 142 
Grady, Henry F., Ambassador to Greece, statements: 
Greek aid program, accomplishments (testimony), 1046 
Greek recovery and elections, 245 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence Seaway and power project, 
importance of (Acheson, testimony in support of H. J. 
Res. 271), 765 
Greece: 

Assistance acts (1947, 1948), budget message for 1951 
with table (Truman), and summary of accomplish- 
ments (Grady, testimony), 136, 975, 1046 

Children, repatriation, 4, 308, 315, 318, 319, 365, 366, 
368, 370, 371, 687, 688 

ECA, effect of, statement (Stephanopoulos), 100 

Elections, statement (Grady), 245 

Elections, U.S.S.R. proposal for U.N. supervision, 365, 
369 

Exchange-of-persons activities, 755 

GATT, accession to, and tariff concessions, 414, 613, 695 

Greek problem discussed in the U.N.: 

Articles (Howard), 307, 365 
General Assembly resolutions, 3, 307, 308, 370 
Résumé, address (Bancroft), 169 

Military assistance to, 136, 227, 365, 367, 368, 369, 370 

Political executions, U.N. discussions, 4, 307, 365 

Production and economic stability, proposals for, U.S. 
note, 600 

Recovery and repatriation, statement (Grady), 245 

Repatriation, 3, 308, 315, 318, 319, 365, 366, 368, 370, 
371, 687, 688 

Tax conventions, signed, 413 

“Total diplomacy” in action, statement (Acheson), 428 

U.N. observation grounp, UNSCOB, completes tour of, 
1021 

“Greece, Provisional Democratic Government of,” 308 

Greenwald, Joseph A., article, international and domestic 
patent systems, 1027 

Grew, Joseph C., and Gen. Lucius Clay, correspondence 
with President Truman, establishment of Committee 
for a Free Europe, 962 
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Griffin Mission to Southeast Asia, economic aid recom- 
mendations, statements (Webb, Acheson), and U.S. 
note, 411, 791, 869, 977 

Gross, Ernest A., Deputy Representative to U.N., ad- 
dresses : 

Collective security and action for peace, 372 
Kashmir dispute, 382 
U.S.S.R. boycott of Security Council, U.S. attitude, 166 

Guatemala: 

Ambassador to U.S. (Goubaud Carrera), credentials, 
142 

Dominican Republic, dispute with, action taken by OAS 
and ancillary bodies, discussion, 279 

Gubitchev, Valentin A., U.S.S.R. spy, deportation recom- 
mended, 445 

Guerrillas, Philippine, letter from Secretary Acheson to 
Governor Manuel Cuenco on status for back pay, 820 


Habana Charter. See International Trade Organization. 


Haiti: 
Bicentennial Exposition, U.S. Commissioner (Young), 
104, 300 
Diplomatic relations, status of, 1011 
Dominican Republic, dispute with, action taken by OAS, 
and text of decisions, 279, 771, 923 
Exchange-of-persons activities, 406 
GATT, accession to, and tariff concessions, 30, 695 
Trade agreement (1935), inoperative, 30 
Hall, William O., designation in State Department, 1062 
Halle, Louis J., designation in State Department, 303 
Handicapped, discussion by Social Commission, 702 
Hankow, U.S. consulate closing, 39 
Hanson, Haldore, disloyalty allegations by Senator Mc- 
Carthy, denials, 479 n., 480, 577 
Hatch Act (1921), provisions regarding disloyalty, 620 
Hayes, Samuel P., Jr., address, Point 4, background and 
potential, 214 
Health (see also World Health Organization) : 
Nutrition Conferences for Southeast Asia and American 
Republics, FAO, 177, 927 
Pacific islands, trusteeship report to U.N., 458 
Pneumoconiosis, ILO conference, U.S. delegation, 300 
Heath, Donald R., Minister to Bulgaria: 
Recall requested, exchange of notes, 159, 351, 353, 356 
Suspension of diplomatic relations with Bulgaria, 
causes, addresses, 397, 442 
Henderson, Loy W., Ambassador to India, addresses, In- 
dia and Asia, relations with U.S., 43, 562 
Henkel, Mrs. Katherine Mandel, U.S. citizen, denied Soviet 
exit, 438, 440 
Herbruger, Rodolfo Florencio, credentials as Panamanian 
Ambassador to U.S., 447 
HICOM. See Allied High Commission for Germany. 
High Frequency Broadcasting Conference, ITU, 533, 571, 
612 
High seas, Chinese violation of U.S. rights on, U.S. note 
protesting, 406 
Hiss, Alger, Secretary Acheson’s explanation of position, 
412 
Hoffman, Paul G., Economic Cooperation Administrator, 
European tasks in economic recovery, statement, 99 
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Honduras: 
Army and Air Force missions, agreements signed, 453 
Exchange-of-persons activities, 698 
Hoover Commission, recommendations for Departmental 
reorganization implemented, 302, 660 
Howard, Harry N., article, Greek problem in the U.N., 
307, 365 
Howell, J. Carney, designation in State Department, 1062 
Hughes, Ruth M., designation in State Department, 303 
Hughes, William P., designation in State Department, 303 
Hull, Cordell, correspondence with Senator Tydings on 
Lattimore disloyalty allegations by Senator McCarthy, 
973 
Hulten, Charles M., appointment, general manager, Inter- 
national Information and Educational Exchange Pro- 
gram, 107 
Human rights, Bulgarian, Hungarian, and Rumanian vio- 
lations of peace treaty clauses (1947), International 
Court of Justice proceedings, 6, 98, 97, 353, 418, 442, 
444, 573, 737, 738, 743 
Human Rights, Declaration on, background, address 
(Tate), 91 
Human rights, draft international covenant, discussion 
and texts of revised covenants, article (Simsarian), 
and statements (Webb), 67, 98, 223, 703, 782, 878, 945 
Human Rights Commission, U.N.: 
Minorities, protection of, 82, 106, 223 
6th session, U.S. delegation and summary of meeting, 
536, 538, 703, 782, 823, 1022 
Humelsine, Carlisle H., appointment, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary, 142 
Hungary: 
Consulates in New York and Cleveland closed, exchange 
of notes, 95, 398 
Diplomatic relations, status of, statement (Acheson), 
and U.S. note, 377, 398 
Jacobson, Israel, detention by secret police, exchange of 
notes, 95 
Nationalization of property, violation of treaties, U.S. 
note, 399 
Passports not valid, U.S. note and background, 398, 399 
Remittances from blocked assets in U.S., prohibited, 524 
Treaties, agreements, etc. : 
Friendship, commerce, and consular rights (1925), 
violations charged, exchange of notes, 95, 399 
Peace treaty (1947) violations, International Court of 
Justice and General Assembly proceedings, 6, 93, 
97, 418, 444, 573, 737, 738, 743 
VOA broadcast of recorded Mindszenty address, 333 
Vogeler, Robert A., detention by secret police and trial, 
exchanges of notes and statements, 21, 95, 323, 326, 
378, 398 
Hunsberger, Warren S., designation in State Department, 
742 
Hyde, Dr. H. van Zile, appointment as Director, Division 
of Health and Sanitation, Institute of Inter-American 


Affairs, 142 
Hydrogen bomb research to continue, statement (Truman), 
229 
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IA-ECOSOC. See Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council. 
ICAC. See International Cotton Advisory Committee. 
ICAO. See International Civil Aviation Organization. 
ICEF. See International Children’s Emergency Fund. 
Iceland, ECA, effect of, statement (Olafson), 101 
ICFTU. See International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. 
ILO. See International Labor Organization. 
Immigration : 
Indigent aliens, Social Commission discussion, 654 
Regulations, effect on educational exchange, 242 
India (see also Kashmir) : 
Constitution effective, 243 
Economic development, problems of, address (McGhee), 
835 
Educational exchange agreement, signed, 243 
Educational exchange opportunities, under Fulbright 
Act, 977 
France, status of colonies (Asst. Sec. McFall, letter to 
Rep. Martin), 978 
Minorities, protection of, discussions with Pakistan, 
statement (Jessup), 628 
Pakistan, relations with, statements (Acheson), 631, 738 
Portugal, negotiations re status of Goa (Asst. Sec. Mc- 
Fall, letter to Rep. Martin), 978 
Security Council membership, elected to, 3 
U.S. relations with, addresses (Henderson, Acheson), 43, 
118, 566 
Indochina. See Vietnam; Laos; Cambodia. 
Indonesia (see also United Nations Commission for Indo- 
nesia) : 
Ambassador to U.S. (Sastroamidjojo), credentials, 411 
Exchange-of-persons activities, 861 
Export-Import Bank loan discussions, statement (Ache- 
son), 237 
GATT, accession to, 613 
General Assembly resolution on, 7 
ILO, membership in, 1023 
Independence, statement (Truman), 55 
Insurrection, Westerling, statement (Acheson), 219 
Medan, U.S. Consulate opening, 1061 
Surabaya, U.S. Consulate opening, 463, 1061 
“Total diplomacy” in action, statement (Acheson), 428 
U.N. action to end conflict, address (Bancroft), 168 
UNESCO membership, application, 298 
U.S. Ambassador (Cochran), appointment, 55, 301 
U.S. policy, address (Henderson), 564 
VOA broadcasts initiated, 65 
WHO, membership in, 1023 
Industrial property, patents, discussion of international 
and domestic systems, article (Greenwald), 1027 
Infestation control, FAO Latin American conference, back- 
ground and U.S. delegation, 778 
Information, U.S. Advisory Commission on, 2d report and 
appointments to, 97, 300 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs: 
Appointments (Hyde, Iverson), 142, 1062 
Role in American Republics, address (Miller), 798 
Technical assistance, role in, address (Barber), 804 
Institute of Pacific Relations (IPR), discussion of (Jes- 
sup), 518, 623 
Inter-American Affairs, Bureau of, reorganization, 302 
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Inter-American Economic and Social Council (IA- 
ECOSOC) : 
Extraordinary session, and U.S. delegation, 417, 536 
Results of conference, address (Miller), 650 
Technical assistance, role in, address (Barber), 805 
U.S. representative (Nufer), assignment, 302 
Inter-American Peace Committee, background and ex- 
amples of activities, 280, 357 
Inter-American Radio Conference, 4th, 259 
Inter-American Statistical Congress, 2d, article (Rice), 
141, 610 
Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific and Cultural 
Cooperation, role in technical assistance, address 
(Barber), 804 
Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization 
(IMCO), 538 
International Administrative Aeronautical Radio Con- 
ference, 338 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
Poland, withdrawal from, 497 
International Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF), 
summary of action and Soviet boycott, 9, 418, 456, 460, 
654, 702, 1063 
International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) : 
Aeronautical radio frequencies, study of, 338 
Altimeter-setting procedure conference, background and 
U.S. delegation, 779 
Aviation policy, international, report of the ACC, 488 
Caribbean air navigation meeting, U.S. delegation, 617 
4th assembly, background and U.S. delegation, 981, 
1023 
Frequency-assignment planning meeting, U.S. delega- 
tion, 617 
Legal Committee, 5th session, 104 
Meteorology division, 3d session, U.S. delegation, 299 
Southeast Asia, frequency-assignment conference, back- 
ground and U.S. delegation, 778 
Telecommunication meeting, and U.S. delegation, 536 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICF- 
TU), 501, 799 
International Cotton Advisory Committee (ICAC), 9th 
meeting, background, 875 
International Court of Justice: 
Bulgarian, Hungarian, and Rumanian violations of 
peace treaty clauses (1947), advisory opinion, 6, 
94, 418, 444, 573, 737, 743 
Liechtenstein, conditions for becoming party to statute, 
14 
South West Africa, status of, advisory opinion re- 
quested, and summary of hearings, 13, 955 
Summary of proceedings, 418, 743 
U.N. membership, advisory opinion, 6, 34, 341, 418 
International Development Act (Point 4). See Foreign 
Economic Assistance Act (1950). 
International Information and Educational Exchange Pro- 
gram (see also Voice of America) : 
Africa, objectives in, address (McGhee), 1002 
Agreements signed, under Fulbright Act (1946), 283, 
284, 285; India, 243; Korea, 821; Turkey (1949), 
65 
Czechoslovakia, USIS office, closure ordered, statement 
(Acheson), affidavit (Kosmak), and U.S. notes, 682, 
684 
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International Information and Educational Exchange Pro- 
gram—Continued 
Educational Exchange, U.S. Advisory Commission on, 
2d report and appointment, 238, 283, 1062 
Educational exchange, 3d semiannual report by State 
Department, 286 
Educational exchange activities : 
Argentina, 174; Brazil, 166, 174, 973, 1056 ; Chile, 174; 
Colombia, 799; Cuba, 174; Egypt, 976; Finland, 
243, 799; India, 976; Iran, 976; Korea, 978, 1049; 
Mexico, 174; Peru, 174; Portugal, 402 
Exchange-of-persons activities: 
Bolivia, 453; Burma, 770; Chile, 453, Colombia, 402, 
602; Ecuador, 770; El Salvador, 980; Germany, 
633; Greece, 755; Haiti, 406; Honduras, 698; 
Indonesia, 861; Japan, 28, 593, 603 ; Lebanon, 861; 
Mexico, 445; Norway, 774, 978; Paraguay, 688; 
Syria, 602; Turkey, 402, 633, 817; U.K., 774, 861; 
Uruguay, 973; Vietnam, 978 
Hulten, Charles M., appointed general manager, 107 
Information, U.S. Advisory Commission on, 2d report 
and appointments, 97, 300 
Information-exchange program, article (Block), 987 
Near East, teaching and research opportunities, under 
Fulbright Act, 976 
Objectives and techniques, address (Barrett) , 992 
Penetration of the Iron Curtain, address (Sargeant) , 330 
Rumania, USIE activities suspended, employees perse- 
cuted, exchange of notes, 443, 732, 755 
USIE, orientation for foreign employees, 995 
International Joint Commission on boundary waters, 765 
International Labor Organization (ILO): 
Asian Advisory Committee established, 223, 501 
Asian Regional Conference, 142, 146, 223 
Chemical Industries Committee, 2d session, U.S. dele- 
gation, 652 
Conference, 33d session, background and U.S. delegation, 
926, 1023 
Governing Body, 110th, 111th, and 112th sessions, back- 
ground and U.S. delegations, 66, 70, 106, 417, 510, 927 
Immigrant labor, convention on, General Assembly reso- 
lution, 10 
Migration conference, U.S. delegation and summary of 
proceedings, 106, 779, 822 
Pneumoconiosis conference, U.S. delegation, 300 
Technical assistance program, and relation to OAS, 66 
Trade-union rights, violations of, 66, 106, 340 
Vocational training of adults, preparatory conference, 
U.S. delegation, 261 
International Law Commission, U.N., 15, 1021 
International Monetary Fund (IMF), Poland, withdrawal 
from, 497 
International Office of Epizootics (OIE), joint meeting 
with FAO on animal diseases, background and U.S. 
delegation, 877 
International Organizations in Which the United States 
Participates, released, 423 
International Refugee Organization (IRO), General Coun- 
cil and Executive Committee sessions, program, sum- 
mary, and U.S. delegations, 383, 460, 500, 539 
International Telecommunication Union (ITU): 
Aeronautical radio frequencies, problem of, 337 
Council, 4th session, summary (Kelly), 143 
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International Telecommunication Union (ITU)—Con. 
High Frequency Broadcasting conference, and U.S.S.R. 
boycott, 533, 571, 612 
Press rates, U.S. position on, 497 
Television study by subcommittee, 615 
International Tin Study Group, 5th meeting, U.S. dele- 
gation, 500 
International Trade Organization (ITO): 
Habana Charter (1948), background and explanation of 
provisions: 
Acheson, testimony, 689 
Brown, addresses, 62, 132 
Foley, testimony, 1009 
Johnson, letter to Kee, 1055 
Thorp, address, 593 
Truman, budget message (1951), and address, 136, 350 
Summary of Charter, by chapters, 634, 722, 760, 809, 
864, 959 
Tin control proposals, relation to, articles (Nichols), 
47, 729 
International Union for the Protection of Industrial Prop- 
erty, background, article (Greenwald), 1028 


Tran: 
Economie and military assistance, U.S. attitude, 54 
Educational exchange opportunities, under Fulbright 
Act, 977 
Military aid program requirements (Wiley, testimony), 
1048 
Military assistance agreement, signed, exchange of notes, 
922 
Military assistance to, 227 
Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlavi, visit to U.S. and joint 
statement with President Truman, 54 
U.N. action to stop Soviet aggression, address (Ban- 
croft), 170 
U.S. Ambassador (Wiley), resignation, 1062 
Ireland : 
ECA, effect of, statement (McBride), 101 
Friendship, commerce, and navigation, treaty before 
Senate, testimony (Thorp), 296, 812 
U.N. membership application, General Assembly reso- 
lution on, text, 6, 35 
U.S. Ambassador (Garrett), appointment, 502 
Iron Curtain, penetration of by USIE and VOA, address 
(Sargeant), and article (Kohler), 330, 430 
Isbrandsten Line (Flying Arrow), 28, 406 
Israel (see also Palestine) : 
Air transport agreement, signed, 1043 
Armaments control, statements by Western Foreign 
Ministers and President Truman, 886 
Italy: 
ECA, effect of, statement (Pella), 101 
Former colonies (Eritrea, Libya, Somaliland) : 
General Assembly, report of First Committee, text, 904 
General Assembly action, articles (Wainhouse and 
Mangano), 832, 887 
General Assembly resolutions, texts, 4, 5, 895 
Interim Committee discussion, 262 
Peace treaty provisions re Gisposal, 616, 832, 887 
Trusteeship Council action, 105, 178, 501 
U.N., summary of activities and discussion, 1021 
GATT, accession to, 816 
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Italy—Continued 
Message to Secretary Acheson (Sforza) on NAT anni- 
versary, 776 
Treaties, agreements, etc. : 
Mutual defense assistance, statements (Acheson, Tru- 
man, Munthe de Morgenstierne), and text, 16, 198, 
208 
Peace treaty (1947): 
Former colonies, provisions re, 616, 832, 887 
Trieste, U.S.S.R. charges of violations by U.K., U.S., 
France, statement (Acheson) and U.S. note, 
701, 1054 
Trieste. See Trieste. 
U.N. membership application, General Assembly resolu- 
tion on, text, 6, 35 
ITO. See International Trade Organization. 
ITU. See International Telecommunication Union. 
Iverson, Kenneth R., appointment, President, Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs, 1062 


Jacobson, Israel, detention and expulsion by Hungary, ex- 
change of notes, 95 
Jamison, Edward A., designation in State Department, 303 
Japan: 
Agreements and conferences, international, directive to 
SCAP allowing participation, 414 
Ambassador Dulles, visit to in interests of peace treaty, 
statement (Dulles), 998, 1061 
Exchange-of-persons activities, 28, 593, 603 
Postwar problems, address (Acheson), 117 
Repatriation of POW’s from Soviet areas, statement 
(Sebald) and U.S. note, 24, 102 
Trade-promotion offices opened in U.S., 819 
Treaties, agreements, etc. : 
International Telecommunication convention (1947), 
accession to, 144 
Trade agreement with Burma, signed, 525 
U.S. policy, address (Henderson), 563 
War criminals, trial, U.S.S.R. attitude and FEC deci- 
sion, 244 
Jarema, John, U.S. citizen. See Yarema. 
Jerusalem, internationalization of. See under Palestine. 
Jessup, Philip C., Ambassador at Large: 
Addresses, statements, etc. : 
Disloyalty allegations by Senator McCarthy, denial of, 
516, 623 
Far East, problems and U.S. policy (over ABC), 627 
Designation as Ambassador at Large, statement (Ache- 
son), 661 
Disloyalty allegations by Senator McCarthy, American 
Legion Post resolution condemning, 971 
McCarthy disloyalty allegations denied by Department, 
964, 966, 967, 969, 1013 
Johnson, Louis, Secretary of Defense, letter to Representa- 
tive Kee urging ratification of ITO Charter, 1055 
Johnstone, James R., designation in State Department, 378 
Jones, 8. Shepard, designation in State Department, 303 
Jordan: 
U.N. membership application, General Assembly resolu- 
tion on, text, 6, 35 
U.S. Minister (Drew), appointment, 301 
Jurists, Inter-American Council of, OAS, 1st meeting, 
background and U.S. delegation, 878 
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Karsten, Representative Frank M., statement regarding 
disloyalty allegations by Senator McCarthy, 752 
Kashmir: 
Security Council: 
Demilitarization, resolution on, text, 587, 618, 628 
Discussion, summary, 262, 382, 418, 459, 618 
Report to (McNaughton), 66 
Representative (Dixon), appointment, 618 
Representative, Terms of Reference, text, 537 
U.N. action to end conflict, address (Bancroft), 169 
Kazun, Valentin [Valentina] and Vladimir, minors, ques- 
tion of Soviet exit, 436, 487, 440 
Kee, Representative John, organization of Foreign Rela- 
tions consultative subcommittees, letter to Secretary 
Acheson, 886 
Keeney, Mrs. Mary Jane, charges against, 328 
Kellerman, Henry J., designation in State Department, 
783 
Kellogg-Briand pact (1928), cited, 510 
Kelly, Helen G., article, ITU Council, 4th session, 143 
Kennan, George F., Counselor of the Department: 
Diplomatic conference, Rio de Janeiro, 39, 461 
Record of, 711 
U.S. policy, especially re Far East and China, address, 
747 
War with U.S.S.R., probability of, article, 267 
Kerr, Robert M., designation in State Department, 378 
Key, David McK., appointment as U.S. Ambassador to 
Burma, 502 
Kidder, Randolph A., designation in State Department, 
303 
Kohler, Foy D., Iron Curtain, VOA penetration of, article, 
430 
Kolarek, Joseph C., press attaché, recall requested by 
Czechoslovakia, U.S. notes, 684, 974 


Korea (see also United Nations Commission on Korea) : 
Cairo Declaration (1943), provisions re disposal, cited, 
454 
Ambassador Dulles, visit to and statement, 998, 1061 
Economic assistance, budget message for 1951 (Tru- 
man), text of act (1950), and testimony (Acheson), 
136, 405, 454 
Economic assistance, House action on bill (1949), state- 
ment (Truman) and letter (Acheson), 212, 972 
Educational exchange activities, 978, 1049 
Elections, postponement, and inflation, U.S. aide- 
mémoire, 602 
Military aid program, requirements of (Muccio, testi- 
mony), 1048 
Military assistance to, 227 
Treaties and agreements: 
Educational exchange, under Fulbright Act, signed, 
821 
Military advisory group, signed, 212, 454 
Military assistance, under Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act, signed, 212, 454 
U.N. membership application, General Assembly resolu- 
tion on, text, 6, 35 
U.N. sponsorship of government, address (Bancroft), 
170 
UNESCO membership, application, 298 
U.S. postwar policy, address (Acheson), 117 
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Kosmak, Katharine, director, USIS, Praha, persecution 
by Czech secret police, affidavit, 684 

Krieg, William L., designation in State Department, 303 

Krivenka, George U.S. citizen, denied Soviet exit, 435, 440 

Kunming, U.S. Consulate closing, 39 


Labor (see also International Labor Organization ; Trade- 
unions) : 
American Republics, role in, address (Miller) , 797 
Caribbean area, role in, discussion at diplomatic confer- 
ence, report, 160 
Economic, Employment, and Development Commission, 
ECOSOC, 5th session, summary, 145, 178, 340, 604 
Forced: 
ECOSOC and ILO discussions, 328, 418, 501 
U.S.S.R., U.S. citizens in labor camps, exchange of 
notes, 433 
Immigrant, General Assembly resolution, 10 
Slavery, ECOSOC ad hoc committee on, 341, 418 
United Public Workers of America, State Department 
withdraws recognition, 422 
Lacy, William S. B., designation in State Department, 463 
Lall, Shamaldharee, appointment, Assistant Secretary- 
General, U.N., 106 
Language rights, of minorities, 223 
Laos: 
Economic aid program established, U.S. note and state- 
ments (Acheson), 821, 977 
Recognition by U.S., 291 
Sovereignty, transfer to, by France, 244 
WHO, membership in, 1023 
Lattimore, Owen, disloyalty allegations by Senator Mc- 
Carthy, and denials, 479 n., 655, 964, 966, 968, 972, 
1012, 1017 
Laukhuff, Perry, designation in State Department. 783 
League of Nations, arms trade, efforts to regulate, article 
(Pomeroy), 508 
Lebanon, exchange-of-persons activities, 861 
Lebel, Arthur L., article, aeronautical communications, 
837 
Lehrbas, Lloyd A., appointment, Special Assistant to the 
Under Secretary, 303 
Lend Lease Act (1941), cited, 513 
Lend-lease settlement, U.S.S.R., icebreakers, return re- 
quested, U.S. note, 818 
Liaquat Ali Khan, Pakistani Prime Minister, visit to U.S., 
455, 755 
Liberia : 
GATT, accession to, 816 
Sierra Leone, transferred to Monrovia consular district, 
463 
Libya: 
General Assembly : 
Draft resolutions, texts, 4, 895 
First Committee report, text, 904 
Summary of discussion, articles (Wainhouse and 
Mangano), 832, 887 
Trusteeship Council discussion, 501 
U.N. Commissioner (Pelt), elected, 5 
U.N. Council on, U.S. delegation, 616 
Lie, Trygve, U.N. Secretary-General, visit to Moscow, 
statement (Acheson) and memorandum to U.N. mem- 
bers (Lie), 1050, 1051 
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Liechtenstein, conditions for becoming party to Statute 
of International Court of Justice, 14 
Loyalty (see also under State Department) : 
Files, refusal to release (Truman, letter to Sen. Tyd- 
ings), 622 
Operation of Federal program, address (Truman), 707 
Luxembourg, treaties, agreements, ete. : 
Brussels pact (1948), supplementary agreement (1949), 
signed (U.K., France, other Benelux countries), 
text, 449, 499 
Mutual defense assistance agreement, signed, state- 
ments (Acheson, Truman, Munthe de Morgen- 
stierne) and text, 16, 198, 247 


McBride, Sean, Irish Minister for External Affairs, state- 
ment, Irish economic development, report to ECA, 101 
McCarthy, Senator Joseph, allegations regarding Depart- 
mental Loyalty and Security Program, citing certain 
persons, answered by statements (Acheson, Barrett, 
Peurifoy, Snow), 327, 463, 479, 619, 655, 658, 710, 711, 
Z4U, 752, 963, 1012 
Brunatir, 479 n., 481, 574 
Duran, 328 
Hanson, 479 n., 480, 577 
Jessup, 516, 623, 964, 966, 967, 969, 1013 
Keeney, 328 
Lattimore, 479 n., 655, 964, 966, 968, 972, 1012, 1017 
Service, 328, 479, 710, 783, 967 
Shapley, 328 
Wheeler, 661, 963 
McCloy, John J., U.S. High Commissioner for Germany, 
addresses on German conditions and U.S. objectives, 
195, 275, 587 
McCormack, Representative John W., statement, entry of 
“Peace Partisans” to U.S., 400 
McDermott, Michael J., Press Officer: 
Record of, 713 
Statement, U.S.S.R., firing on U.S. naval plane, 668 
McFall, Jack, Assistant Secretary: 
Goa, status of, letter to Representative Martin, 978 
Record of, 712 
McGhee, George C., Assistant Secretary : 
Addresses, statements, ete. : 
Africa, U.S. policy and objectives, 999 
African diplomatic and consular conference, 420 
South Asian economic development and relations with 
the U.S., 334 
Southeast Asia and the Near East, U.S. relations with, 
170 
Technical assistance, problems and objectives, 1057 
Record of, 712 
MeWilliams, William J., appointment as Director, Execu- 
tive Secretariat, 303 
Mahoney, Haynes, article, background and operation of 
HICOM, 547 
Malta, Valletta Consulate reestablished, 179, 502 
Mangano, Philip A., and David W. Wainhouse, articles, 
question of former Italian colonies in the General 
Assembly, 832, 887 
Mann, Thomas C., designation in State Department, 303 
Mansfield, Representative Mike, appointment, National 
Commission for UNESOO, 651 
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Manzanillo, U.S. consular office, closing, 302 

Marshall, George C.: 

McCarthy charges against Lattimore, correspondence 

with Senator Tydings re, 972 

Statement at Moscow (CFM), German-Polish boundary, 

cited, 1018 

Marshall, John [Joseph?], U.S. citizen, with wife and 

daughter denied Soviet exit, 489, 440 

Marshall Plan. See European Recovery Program. 

Martin, Representative Joseph W., statement, entry of 

“Peace Partisans” to U.S., 400 

May, Mark A., appointment, U.S. Advisory Commission on 

Information, 300 

MDAP. See Mutual Defense Assistance Program. 

Medan, U.S. Consulate, opening, 1061 

Meteorological Organization, World, established, 415 

Meteorology division, ICAO, 3d session, U.S. delegation, 

299 

Mexico: 

Coronados Islands, sovereignty over, U. S. position, 448 

Educational exchange activities, 174, 445 

Passports, nonimmigrant, visa fee, waiver agreement, 

exchange of notes, 870 

Mexico City Plan (high frequency broadcasting), U.S. 

attitude, 572 

Meyer, Paul T., designation in State Department, 142 

Middle East, Economic Survey Mission to, U.N., recom- 

mendations, 55, 105, 173, 260, 1060 

Migration, ILO conference, summary of proceedings, 106, 

779, 822 

Military advisory mission, Korea, agreement signed, 212, 

454 

Military assistance (see also Mutual defense) : 

Background of aid program and support for continuation 

(Acheson, testimony), 940 

Budget message for 1951, and status of programs (Tru- 

man), with table, 136 

Far East, U.S. policy, address and testimony (Acheson), 

111, 943 

Greece, 136, 227, 365, 367, 368, 369, 370 

Greek-Turkish aid programs, accomplishments (Grady, 

Wadsworth, testimony), 975, 1046, 1047 

Indochina, statement (Acheson), 821 

Iran: 

Requirements of aid program (Wiley, testimony), 
1048 

U.S. attitude, 54 

Korea: 

Agreements signed, 212, 454 

Requirements of aid program (Muccio, testimony), 
1048 

President Truman, message to Congress, 938 

Southeast Asia, statement (Webb), 791 

Military Assistance Act, Philippine (1946), 193, 194 

Miller, Anthony, Jr., U.S. citizen, denied Soviet exit, 438, 

440 

Miller, Edward G., Assistant Secretary: 

Addresses, statements, etc. : 

American Republics, relations with, 521 

Brazil, cooperation with, 446 

Democracy in the American Republics (Pa. Fed. of 
Labor), 797 





Miller, Edward G., Assistant Secretary—Continued 
Addresses, statements, etc.—Continued 
Ecuador, Export-Import Bank loan to, 29 
IA-ECOSOC, results of conference, 650 
Investment abroad, conditions for, 231 
Nonintervention and collective security in Western 
Hemisphere, 768 
Puerto Rico, constitutional government, 980 
Correspondence, Jacob Potofsky, CIO, on Argentine— 
U.S. relations, 800 
Designation, 302, 303 
Diplomatic conferences, American Republics, to attend, 
38 
Record of, 712 
Miller, Justin, appointment, U.S. Advisory Commission on 
Information, 300 
Mills, Sheldon T., designation in State Department, 303 
Mindszenty, Cardinal, VOA broadcast of recorded address 
to Hungary, 333 
Minorities: 
Problems of, article, 82 
Protection of, India-Pakistan discussions, statement 
(Jessup), 628 
U.N. subcommission, summary of action, 223 
Missing persons, declaration of death of, international 
conference on, 15, 459 
Mongolian People’s Republic (MPR), Soviet penetration 
and treaties with (article), 218 
Monsma, George N., designation in State Department, 303 
Montreux convention (1936), re Turkish Straits, revision 
of, statement (Acheson), 687 
Morgan, Edward P., correspondence with Deputy Under 
Secretary Peurifoy on Senator McCarthy’s disloyalty 
allegations, 971 
Morgenstierne, Wilhelm Munthe de, Ambassador of Nor- 
way, statement, mutual defense assistance agreements 
between U.S. and NAT countries, 199 
Morocco: 
Imports exempt from official foreign exchange alloca- 
tion, list, 98 
Tangier, Committee of Control, 180 
Moscow Declaration (1943), cited, 162 
Muccio, John J., Ambassador to Korea, requirements of 
military aid program for Korea (testimony), 1048 
Mukden, U.S. Consulate, closing, 39 
Munthe de Morgenstierne, Wilhelm, Ambassador of Nor- 
way, statement, mutual defense assistance agreements 
between U.S. and NAT countries, 199 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act (1949) : 
Agreements signed under, statements (Acheson, Tru- 
man, Munthe de Morgenstierne), 16, 198 
Belgium, 200 
Denmark, 203 
France, 205 
Iran, exchange of notes, 922 
Italy, exchange of notes, 208 
Korea, 212, 454 
Luxembourg, 247 
Netherlands, 293 
Norway, 250 
U.K., 252 
Military assistance, provisions re, 198 
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Mutual Defense Assistance Program (MDAP). See also 
Military assistance; North Atlantic Treaty. 
Budget message for 1951 (Truman), with table, 136 
Deputy Director (Ohly), appointment, 1062 
European Coordinating Committee, director (Bonesteel), 
appointment, 831 
Meeting, American personnel, 104 
Secretary of State to administer (Ex. Or. 10099) , 296 
Shipments under, attempted sabotage by WFTU, 401 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program (MDAP), addresses: 
Accomplishments, statement (Bruce), and testimony 
(Douglas), 759, 1044 
Inception, 199 
NAT and U.N., relation to (Bruce over CBS), 227, 498 
Philippines, requirements (Cowen, testimony), 1049 
Status (Acheson), 16 


NAC. See North Atlantic Council. 

Nanking, U.S. Embassy, closing, 302, 406, 462, 463 

Nash, Frank, address, U.S. views on conventional arma- 
ments, 957 

Nasta, Liviu, persecution by Rumanian authorities, 733, 
755 

National Citizens Committee for U.N. Day, 481 

National Defense Act (1940), 189, 358, 513, 514 

Nationalism, importance of in Far East, addresses (Ache- 
son, Jessup), 467, 628 

NATO. See North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Naval armaments, treaty for reduction of (London Naval 

Treaty, 1980), 509 

Near East (see also Palestine) : 
Arms, export to, efforts to control, article (Pomeroy), 
357 
Diplomatic and consular conferences, Cairo and Istan- 
bul, 39, 301 
Economic Survey Mission to the Middle East, U.N., rec- 
ommendations, 55, 105, 173, 260, 1060 
Relations with U.S., address (McGhee), 170 
Security and armaments control, declaration of Western 
Foreign Ministers, and statement (Truman), 886 
VOA Arabic-language broadcasts initiated, 65 
Nepal, U.N. membership application, General Assembly 
resolution, text, 6, 36 
Netherlands (see also Indonesia) : 
ECA, effect of, statement (Van den Brink), 100 
Message to Secretary Acheson (Van Zeeland) on NAT 
anniversary, 776 
Adrian Pelt elected U.N. Commissioner in Libya, 5 
Treaties, agreements, etc. : 

Brussels pact (1948), supplementary agreement 
(1949), signed (U.K., France, other Benelux 
countries), text, 449, 499 

Mutual defense assistance agreement, signed, state- 
ments (Acheson, Truman, Munthe de Morgen- 
stierne) and text, 16, 198, 293 

Netherlands West Indies, residence in Willemstadt, 
Curacao, for Consul General deeded to U.S., 462 
Neutrality Acts (1935, 1936, 1937, 1939), 188, 189, 364, 511, 

518, 514 

New Guinea, trust territory under Australian administra- 
tion, discussion in Trusteeship Council, 956 
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Niagara River waters, treaty with Canada concerning, 
transmittal to Senate (see also St. Lawrence), 448, 
767, 865 

Nicaragua::- 

Costa Rica, dispute with, action taken by OAS, 281 

Friendship, treaty on (1949), signed with Costa Rica, 
282 

GATT, accession to, 817 

Nichols, C. W., articles on proposed tin controls, 47, 729 

Nikitchik [Nikitscheik], Daniel, U.S. citizen, and brother 
Fedor, denied Soviet exit, 436, 440 

Nitze, Paul, record of, 713 

Nolting, Frederick E., Jr., designation in State Depart- 
ment, 463 

Nonintervention and collective security in the Americas, 
addresses (Miller), 446, 768 

Non-self-governing territories (see also Trust Territory) : 

Caribbean Commission, activities, quadripartite state- 
ment, 447 

South Pacific Commission, 4th session, summary, 69 

North American Regional Broadcasting Conference, 3d, 
and agreements (1937, 1946), 258 

North Atlantic Council (NAC), 4th session, London: 

Announcement and preparation, 456, 569, 572, 651, 742 

Communiqué regarding session, 830 

Deputies, resolution establishing, 831 

North Atlantic Planning Board for Ocean Shipping, 
established, 830 

Statement (Connally), 775 

Summary of results (Acheson), 829, 883, 931 

North Atlantic Treaty (NAT, 1949) : 

Anniversary messages to Secretary Acheson from For- 
eign Ministers of signatory countries, and statement 
(Acheson), 594, 776 

Implementation, budget message for 1951 (Truman), 
with table, 136 

Military assistance under (see also Mutual defense), 
procedure for implementing, 198, 227, 499, 699 

North Atlantic Treaty (1949), addresses, statements, etc. : 

Background, and operation (Surrey), 792 

Collective security and NAT (Achilles) , 52 

Cooperative effort for peace (Acheson), 403 

Implementation of (Acheson), 16 

MDAP, relation to (Truman, Acheson, Munthe de Mor- 
genstierne, Bruce), 198, 199, 227, 498 

Military assistance under. See Military assistance; 
Mutual defense. 

Selective Service, relation to (Acheson, testimony), 257 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) : 

Subsidiary bodies, organization (Surrey) , 794 

Surplus military property, transfer to NATO countries, 
agreement signed with Belgium, 699 

Norway: 

ECA, effect of, 102 

Exchange-of-persons activities, 774, 978 

Mutual defense assistance agreement, signed, statement 
(Acheson, Truman, Munthe de Morgenstierne) and 
text, 16, 198, 250 

Nufer, Albert J., U.S. representative, Inter-American 
ECOSOC, 302 
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OAS. See Organization of American States. 
Occupied areas, recovery programs, status, and budget 
message for 1951 (Truman), with table, 136 
OEEC. See Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation. 
Ohly, John Hallowell, appointment, Deputy Director, 
MDAP, 1062 
OIE. See International Office of Epizootics. 
Olafson, Bjorn, Icelandic Minister of Finance and Com- 
merce, statement, Iceland, production increases, report 
to ECA, 101 
Olive, Vice Consul William M., detention and beating by 
Chinese Communist police, 23 
Oram, Frank H., Jr., designation in State Department, 303 
Organization for Buropean Economic Cooperation 
(OEEC) : 
European economic problems, role in solution, address 
(Acheson), 933 
Trade liberalization, part in, 99 
Organization of American States (OAS) : 
Caribbean Investigation Committee, statement (Ache- 
son), 523 
Council, U.S. representative (Daniels) , 302 
Disputes, role in settlement, discussion, 279 
Effectiveness, discussion at Caribbean area diplomatic 
conference, report, 160 
Haiti- Dominican Republic dispute, text of decisions, 
771, 923 
ILO, relation to, 66 
Importance of, address (Miller), 798 
Inter-American Council of Jurists, 1st meeting, back- 
ground and U.S. delegation, 878 
Inter-American ECOSOC. See Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 
Organ of Consultation, 279 
Organizations, International, in Which the United States 
Participates, released, 423 
Organizations, international, U.S. participation in, budget 
message, 1951 (Truman), 136, 245 
Osborn, Frederick H., resignation, U.N. Atomic Energy 
Commission, 261 
O’Toole, Richard F., designation in State Department, 303 


Pacific Islands. See Trust Territory of the. 
Pakistan (see also Kashmir) : 
Economic development, problems of, address (McGhee), 
334 
India, relations with, statements (Acheson), 631, 738 
Liaquat Ali Khan, Prite Minister, visit to U.S., 455, 755 
Minorities, protection of, discussions with India, state- 
ment (Jessup), 628 
Postwar problems and U.S. policy, address (Acheson), 
118 
U.S. Ambassador (Warren), appointment, 301 
Palestine (see also Israel) : 
Conciliation Commission, U.N., U.S. representative 
(Palmer), appointed, 300 
Jerusalem, internationalization of, Trusteeship Council 
and General Assembly resolution and discussions, 8, 
223, 341, 383, 419, 459, 539, 578, 956, 1021 
Refugees : 
Economic Survey Mission, U.N., recommendations, 
55, 105, 178, 260 
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Palestine—Continued 
Refugees—Continued 
Relief agency established by General Assembly reso- 
lution, 7 
Relief program for Arab refugees, U.S. legislation 
(Foreign Economic Assistance Act), 1042, 1048 
U.N. program, U.S. contribution to, 260 
U.S. representative to Advisory Commission (Bland- 
ford), appointment, 649 
U.N., summary of activities, address (Bancroft), 169, 
1021 
Palmer, Ely E., U.S. representative, U.N. Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine, 300 
Panama: 
Ambassador to U.S. (Herbruger), 447 
Claims settlement agreement, signed, 219 
Pan American Congress of Architects, 7th, U.S. delegation, 
652 
Pan American convention on duties and rights of states 
in event of civil strife (1928), cited, 510 
Pan American Day, proclaimed, 524 
Paraguay, exchange-of-persons activities, 688 
Passports : 
Bulgaria, not valid, 399 
Hungary, not valid, 399 
Mexico, fee-waiver agreement, exchange of notes, 870 
Portugal, not required for travel in, 445 
Yugoslavia, issuance resumed, exchange of notes, 599 
Patents, discussion of international and domestic systems, 
article (Greenwald), 1027 
Patterson, Jefferson, U.S. representative, UNSCOB, 300 
Payments Plan, Intra-European, operation of, 682 
Peace, program for, address (Truman, Univ. of Mo.), 1034 
Peace, U.S. policy for achievement and Soviet obstruction, 
remarks by Secretary Acheson, 272 
“Peace Partisans”, denial of entry to U.S., 400 
“Peace resolution” (Czechoslovak), sincerity questioned, 
738, 1019 
Peace through strength, address (Acheson), 1037 
“Peace through the United Nations,” memorandum (Lie) 
to U.N. member states, 1051 ; 
Pearson, Norman M., designation in State Department, 
303 
Peiping, U.S. consular office, closing, 302, 406, 462 
Peiss, Reuben, article, acquisition of foreign scientific pub- 
lications, 151 
Pella, Giuseppe, Italian Minister of Finance, statement, 
Italian economic stabilization, report to ECA, 101 
Pelt, Adrian, U.N. Commissioner in Libya, 5 
Perkins, George, record of, 712 
Peru, educational exchange activities, 174 
Petersberg protocol (1949), discussion, 550, 787 
Petroleum : 
Sterling area, cut in dollar imports, U.S. attitude, 30, 
292, 555, 643 
U.S. trade policy, factors in, statement (Thorp), 640, 
1004 
Peurifoy, John E., Deputy Under Secretary: 
Addresses, statements, etc. : 
Loyalty and Security Program, operation of, re allega- 
tions of disloyalty of certain employees, 327, 463, 
479, 655, 752, 970, 
Spiritual base of U.S. policy, 329 
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Peurifoy, John E., Deputy Under Secretary—Continued 
Disloyalty allegations by Senator McCarthy, letters to 
Edward Mergan and Peyton Ford, 970 
Record of, 711, 715 
Philippines : 
Guerrilla status, for back pay, letter from Secretary 
Acheson to Governor Manuel Cuenco, 820 
MDAP, requirements of (Cowen, testimony), 1049 
Military Assistance Act (U.S., 1946), 198, 194 
Military assistance to, 227 
Recovery program, status, and budget message for 1951 
(Truman), with table, 136 
Trade-control legislation, U.S. position, 1019 
U.S. postwar aid and policy, addresses, (Acheson, Hen- 
derson), 117, 564 
Phillips, Joseph B., designation in State Department, 659 
Plitt, Edward A., president of International Control Com- 
mittee for Tangier, 180 
Pneumoconiosis, ILO conference, U.S. delegation, 300 
Point 4 Program (see also Foreign Economic Assistance 
Act; Technical assistance) : 
American Republics, attitude of diplomatic conference, 
461 
Budget message for 1951 (Truman), with table, 136 
Caribbean area, report of diplomatic conference, 161 
Far East, discussion by consular conference, 502 
Palestine relief program, U.N., relation to (Truman, 
letters to Barkley and Rayburn), 260 
Point 4 Program, addresses, statements, etc. : 
Africa, objectives in (McGhee), 1003 
American Republics (Miller, Barber) , 522, 804 
Background and potential (Acheson, testimony), 552 
Communist “hot potato” (Russell), 758 
Cooperative effort for peace (Acheson), 403 
Demonstration of democracy (Truman), 349 
Far East, potential of (Jessup), 629 
Iran, joint statement (President Truman and Shah of 
Iran), 54 
Near East, plans for projects (McGhee), 173 
Problems of implementation (Wheeler), 678 
Security and U.S. policy, relation to (Hayes), 214 
Technical competence, requirement for investment 
abroad (Miller), 233 
Trade, influence on (Webb), 214 
Poland: 
Boundary with Germany, U.S. position, 1017 
International Bank, International Fund, and FAO, with- 
drawal from, 497, 777 
Pomeroy, Leonard H., articles, arms smuggling, and U.S. 
and international efforts to control, 187, 357, 507 
Popovic, Vladimir, credentials as Yugoslay Ambassador 
to U.S., 1054 
Population Commission, ECOSOC, 5th session, summary 
of proceedings, and U.S. delegation, 877, 955, 1022 
Portugal: 
Educational exchange begun, 402 
India, negotiations with, re status of Goa (McFall, letter 
to Martin), 978 
Message to Secretary Acheson (Caeiro da Matta) on 
NAT anniversary, 776 
Passport-visa fees waived in certain cases, agreement 
effective, 445 
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Portugal—Continued 
Principe Island, transferred to Luanda consular dis- 
trict, 463 
Sao Tomé Island, transferred to Luanda consular dis- 
trict, 463 
U.N. membership application, General Assembly resolu- 
tion on, text, 6, 36 
Potatoes, U.S. application for GATT waiver on imports, 
571 
Potofsky, Jacob, CIO, correspondence with Assistant Sec- 
retary Miller on Argentine—U.S. relations, 800 
Potsdam Proclamation (1945), cited, 79, 80, 162 
Potsdam Protocol (1945) : 
German demilitarization, provision on, 482, 918 
German-Polish boundary, provisions re, 1017 
Press telegrams, rates, U.S. position, 497 
Price, Leonard H., designation in State Department, 303 
Principe Island, transferred to Luanda consular district, 
463 
Prisoners of war: 
German, repatriation from U.S.S.R., statement (West- 
ern Foreign Ministers), 1018 
Japanese, repatriation from Soviet areas, statement 
(Sebald) and U.S. note, 24, 102 
Proclamations: 
Pan American Day, 524 
Tariff modifications, U.S.Haiti, pursuant to Annecy 
protocol, 30 
U.N. Day, 1021 
Propaganda, Soviet: 
“Campaign of Truth,” to counteract, address (Truman), 


669 

Combating, address (Barrett) and article (Block), 987, 
993 

Effectiveness, and VOA counterpropaganda, article 
(Kohler), 430 

Japanese POW’s, indoctrination of, statement (Sebald), 
24 


Property (see also Claims) : 
Alien, in U.S., remittances from blocked assets of Balkan 
nationals prohibited, 524 
Austria, U.S. nationals and residents exempt from tax- 
ation of “domestic capital,” 738 
China, air attacks on American property in Shanghai 
protested, 296 
China (Communist) : 
Registration of real, at Peitaiho, 174 
Regulations for ownerless real, 57 
U.S. consular property requisitioned, U.S. notes and 
Communist proclamation and note, 119, 487 
Germany, control of movement of, Military Government 
law. No. 53 (rev.), text, 17 
Hungary, compensation for property rights affected by 
nationalization, U.S. note, 399 
Protection of U.S. nationals and property (see also 
Claims) : 
Bulgaria: 
Official personnel and dependents listed, 352 
Passports not valid, 399 
Switzerland to represent U.S. interests, 524 
China: 
Air attacks on American property in Shanghai pro- 
tested, 296 
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Protection of U.S. nationals and property—Continued 

China—Continued 

Flying Arrow, U.S. note protesting attack, 406 
Port closure and mining operations, 23, 56, 525, 568, 
630 

China (Communist) : 

Evacuation, status of, 119, 302, 406, 462, 487, 525, 568, 
630, 755 

Smith and Bender, detention, 56, 296, 868 

U.K. to represent U.S. interests, 302 

Vice Consul Olive, detention and beating by police, 23 

Hungary: 

Compensation for property rights affected by nation- 
alization, U.S. note, 399 

Jacobson detention protested, exchange of notes, 95 

Passports not valid, 399 

Vogeler, Robert A., detention by secret police and 
trial, exchanges of notes and statements, 21, 95, 
$23, 326, 378, 398 

Soviet exit permits denied U.S. citizens, exchange of 
notes, 433 

Provisional Frequency Board, 144, 338 
Publications: 

Foreign Relations of the United States, 1933, vol. II, The 
British Commonwealth, Europe, Near East and 
Africa, released, 147 

Foreign scientific, problems of acquisition, article 
(Peiss), 151 

Germany, 1947-49: The Story in Documents, released, 
663 

International Organizations in Which the United States 
Participates, released, 423 

Lists: 

Congress, 39, 71, 78, 135, 165, 229, 342, 350, 417, 542, 
551, 631, 672, 944, 1062 

State Department, 81, 147, 256, 342, 472, 543, 583, 609, 
662, 716, 814, 878, 958, 1033 

United Nations, 70, 632, 796, 917 

Postwar Foreign Policy Preparation, 1939-1945, released 
503 

Science and Foreign Relations, released, 982 

Territorial Papers of the United States, transferred to 
GSA under reorganization, 660 

U.S. Statutes at Large, transferred to GSA under re- 
organization, 660 

World and Press, English-language newspaper for use in 
German Schools, initiation, 496 

Yearbook of Caribbean Research, 447 

Puerto Rico, constitutional government, statement (Mil- 
ler), 980 


Quarantine regulations, plant, conference on, background 
and U.S. representative, 779 


Rabi, Isidor I., appointment, UNESCO delegate, 1054 
Radio (see also Telecommunications ; Voice of America) : 
Aeronautical frequency problems, discussion, and ICAO 
meeting, 337, 617 
Broadcasting problems in ‘North America, article 
(Smith), 258 
Germany, frequencies changed, 567 
High Frequency Broadcasting conference, ITU, 533, 
571, 612 
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Radio—Continued 
Mexico City Plan (high frequencies) , 572 
Provisional Frequency Board, 144, 338 
Southeast Asia, frequency assignment conference, 
ICAO, 778 
Rakosi, Matyas, Hungarian Deputy Prime Minister, state- 
ments on Vogeler case, 325, 378 
Rankin, Forney A., designation in State Department, 303 
Rasmussen, Gustav, Danish Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
report to ECA on Danish production and exports, 101 
Read, James Morgan, designation in Office of HICOG, 302 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation (RFC) : 
Foreign aid, budget message for 1951 (Truman) with 
table, 136 
Korean aid, advances for, 405 
Red Cross, part in repatriation of Greek children, 3, 308, 
366, 368, 369, 688 
Refugees and displaced persons (see also Prisoners of 
War): 
Czechoslovak, extradition of refugees demanded, ex- 
change of notes, 595 
Forced repatriation, U.S.S.R. and U.S. positions, ex- 
change of notes, 433 
Germany, relief fund established by paintings exhibition, 
326 
Greece, status of repatriation, statement (Grady), 245 
Greek children and guerrillas, 3, 308, 315, 318, 319, 365, 
366, 368, 370, 371, 687, 688 
ICEF action, 9, 418, 456, 460, 654, 702, 1063 
Indigent aliens, Social Commission discussion, 654 
Middle East, Economic Survey Mission, U.N., recom- 
mendations, statement (Truman), and summary of 
report, 55, 105, 173, 260 
Office of High Commissioner for Refugees, established 
by General Assembly, 10 
Palestine refugees. See Palestine. 
Relief programs, status, and budget message for 1951 
(Truman), with table, 136 
Stateless, U.S.S.R. denies exit permits, exchange of 
notes, 433 
Statelessness, Ad Hoc Committee on, ECOSOC, summary 
of proceedings, 146, 341 
Regional associations, value of, statement (Rusk), 530 
Reinstein, Jacques J., designation in State Department, 
783 
Repatriation. See Refugees; Prisoners of war. 
Representation of American interests. See Protection. 
Rhodesia, Southern, associate membership in WHO, 1023 
Rice, Stuart A., article, Inter-American Statistical Con- 
gress, 610 
Rice Commission, International, FAO, 2d session, 177, 222 
Richardson, Seth, record of, 715 
Rio treaty. See Reciprocal Assistance under Treaties. 
Roosevelt, Mrs. Franklin D.: 
Human rights commission, U.N., elected chairman, 538 
U.N. Day committee, chairman. 481 
Ross, John C., appointment, acting deputy U.S. representa- 
tive, U.N. Atomic Energy Commission, 261 
Ruanda-Urundi, Trusteeship Council discussion, 341, 383 
Rubber Study Group, summary of 7th meeting, 874, 1008 
Rubottom, Roy R., Jr., designation in State Department, 
303 
Ruhr, International Authority for, cited, 548, 551, 787 
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Rumania: 
Commercial office in New York closed, U.S. note, 735 
Diplomatic relations with, status, statement (Acheson), 
377 
Diplomatic representatives in U.S., travel restrictions 
imposed, U.S. note, 921 
Greece, relations with, 318 
Peace treaty (1947), violations of human rights clauses, 
General Assembly resolution and International 
Court of Justice proceedings, 6, 93, 97, 418, 444, 573, 
737, 738, 743 
Persecution of USIE employee (Samuelli) and others, 
733, 755 
Remittances from blocked assets in U.S., prohibited, 524 
USIE activities, suspension ordered, exchange of notes, 
443, 732 
U.S. Legation, staff reduction and travel restrictions, 
statement (Webb), 921 
Rusk, Dean, Deputy Under Secretary and Assistant Secre- 
tary: 
Addresses, statements, etc.: 
Genocide convention, background and U.S. attitude, 
163 
International association, value of, 526 
Appointment as Assistant Secretary, 742 
Record of, 712 
Russell, Francis H., addresses: 
Communism, action against by democracies, 756 
Postwar economic problems and U.S. policy, 806 


Sagatas, Mrs. Adele, U.S. citizen, question of Soviet exit, 
435, 440 
Saigon, U.S. Consulate General elevated to Legation, 292, 
463 
St. Lawrence and Great Lakes, navigation, historic trea- 
ties with U.K. listed, 766 
St. Lawrence Seaway and power project, importance of 
(Acheson, testimony in support of H.J. Res. 271), 765 
Salisbury (Southern Rhodesia), U.S. Consulate, opening, 
1061 
Samoa, Western, 956 
Samuelli, Nora, USIE employee in Bucharest, persecu- 
tion by Rumanian authorities, 733, 755 
Sio Tomé Island, transferred to Luanda consular district, 
463 
Sargeant, Howland H., Deputy Assistant Secretary: 
Addresses : 
Education, challenge to, 700 
Penetrating the Iron Curtain, 330 
Appointment, UNESCO delegate, 1054 
Sastroamidjojo, Dr. Ali, credentials as Indonesian Am- 
bassador to U.S., 411 
Schuman, Robert, French Foreign Minister: 
French reconstruction and economic development, re- 
port to ECA, 100 
Schuman Plan, statements (Truman, Webb), and text of 
proposal, 828, 986 n. 
Science and Foreign Relations, released, 982 
Sebald, William J., chairman, ACJ, statement, Japanese 
repatriation from Soviet-held areas, 24 
Security Council: 
Election of members, 3 
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Security Council—Continued 
Kashmir demilitarization and Terms of Reference of 
U.N. representative (see also Kashmir), resolution 
(Mar. 14, 1950), text, 537, 618, 628 
Proceedings, summary, 66, 105, 145, 262, 382, 418, 459, 
618, 955, 1020 
U.S.S.R. boycott, U.S. attitude, statement (Gross), 66, 
105, 145, 166, 167 
Seed Testing Association, International, 9th congress, 
background and U.S. delegation, 781 
Selective Service Act (1948), extension recommended 
(Acheson, testimony), 257 
Service, John S., disloyalty allegations by Senator Mc- 
Carthy, denials, 328, 479, 710, 783, 967 
Sforza, Carlo, Italian Foreign Minister, message to Secre- 
tary Acheson on NAT anniversary, 776 
Shanghai, U.S. consular office, closing, 302, 406, 462, 1061 
Shapley, Dr. Harlow, charges against, 328 
Sheppard, William J., appointment, Deputy Director, 
Executive Secretariat, 303 
Shipkov, Michael, persecution by Bulgarian Secret Police, 
texts of statements (Shipkov, Acheson), 387, 441 
Sierra Leone, transferred to Monrovia consular district, 
463 
Silvercruys, Baron, Belgian Ambassador, statement, sur- 
plus property transfer to NATO countries, 699 
Simsarian, James, article, Human Rights Covenant, 945 
Slavery, Ad Hoc Committee on, ECOSOC, 341, 418 
Smith, Bromley K., appointment, Special Assistant to the 
Secretary, 303 
Smith, Donald W., designation as Consul General at Syd- 
ney, 1062 
Smith, Horace H., appointment, Congressional Liaison 
Officer, 142 
Smith, Senator Margaret Chase, appointment, National 
Commission for UNESCO, 651 
Smith, Marie Louise, articles: 
Broadcasting problems in North America, 258 
High frequency broadcasting problems, 533 
Smith, William C., detention by Chinese Communists, 56, 
296, 868 
Smuggling. See Arms. 
Snow, Conrad E., Brig. Gen. : 
Letter to Whitelaw Reid on loyalty hearings in case of 
John §. Service, 783, 967, 970 
Operation of State Department Loyalty and Security 
Program, testimony, 619 
Record of, 715 
Social Commission, ECOSOC, summary of proceedings, 573, 
616, 618, 654, 702, 743, 1022 
Somaliland, Italian: 
Consular district, transferred to Addis Ababa, 463 
General Assembly action and discussion, and text of 
First Committee report, 4, 832, 887, 895, 904 
Trusteeship Council, action and discussion, 105, 178, 501 
South Asia, economic development and problems, address 
(McGhee), 334 
South Pacific Commission, 69, 570 
South West Africa, status, General Assembly discussion 
and summary of hearings before International Court 
of Justice, 12, 955 
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Southeast Asia: 
Frequency assignment conference, ICAO, 778 
Griffin Mission, survey of economic and technical assist- 
ance requirements, statements (Acheson, Webb), 
411, 791, 869, 977 
Postwar problems and U.S. policy, address (Acheson), 
117 
Relations with U.S., address (McGhee), 170 
U.S. policy, addresses (Acheson, Henderson), 470, 565 
Southern Rhodesia, Salisbury, U.S. Consulate opening, 1061 
Spain, U.S. political and economic policy, letter, Secretary 
Acheson to Senator Connally, 156 
Spalding, Hobart A., designation in State Department, 303 
Spiegel, Mrs. Anna, U.S. citizen, question of Soviet exit, 
438, 440 
Stanton, Edwin F., Ambassador to Thailand, appointment, 
U.S. representative on ECAFE, 1054 
State, Department of: 


Appointments: 
Barrett, Edward W., Assistant Secretary for Public 
Affairs, 71, 302 
Cooper, John Sherman, Consultant to the Secretary, 
572 
Dulles, John Foster, Consultant to the Secretary, 661, 
662, 1062 


Feis, Herbert, Policy Planning Staff member, 742 

Humelsine, Carlisle H., Deputy Assistant Secretary, 
142 

Lehrbas, Lloyd A., Special Assistant to the Under 
Secretary, 303 

MeWilliams, William J., Director, Executive Secre- 
tariat, 303 

Rusk, Dean, Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern 
Affairs, 742 

Sheppard, William J., Deputy Director, Executive 
Secretariat, 303 

Smith, Bromley K., Special Assistant to the Secretary, 
303 

Smith, Horace H., Congressional Liaison Officer, 142 

Arms export, role in control of, articles (Pomeroy), 189, 
357 

Budget message for 1951 (Truman), excerpts, 136, 245 

Disloyalty allegations by Senator McCarthy. See Mc- 
Carthy. 

Loyalty and Security Board, members listed, 463 

Loyalty and Security Program, operation of, addresses 
and statements (Acheson, Barrett, Kennan, Peuri- 
foy, Snow), 327, 463, 479, 619, 655, 658, 710, 711, 747, 
752, 963, 1012 

Loyalty investigation by Congress, statement (Acheson), 
421 

Personnel, Departmental, exchange with Foreign Serv- 
ice, 107 

Reorganization : 

Archival functions transferred to GSA, letter from 
President Truman to Congress, and text of Re- 
organization Plan No. 20, 660 

Description of, address (Webb), 235 

Inter-American Affairs, Bureau of, 302 

Resignation, James Bruce, Director, MDAP, 759 
Technical Cooperation and Development, Office of, estab- 
lished, 422 
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State, Department of—Continued 
United Public Workers of America, recognition with- 
drawn, 422 
Voluntary Foreign Aid Staff, 378 
State-War-Navy Coordinating Committee, disposal of non- 
demilitarized combat matériels, 194 
Stateless persons: 
ECOSOC ad hoc committee on, summary of proceedings, 
156, 341 
U.S.S.R. denies exit permits, exchange of notes, 433 
Statistical Commission, ECOSOC, 5th session, background, 
U.S. representative, 781, 823, 1022 
Statistical Congress, 2d Inter-American, article (Rice), 
141, 610 
Steinhardt, Laurence A., Ambassador to Canada, death of, 
statement (Acheson), 623 
Stephanopoulos, Stephan, Greek Minister of Coordination, 
statement, Greek reconstruction and economic develop- 
ment, report to ECA, 100 
Stoddard, George D., appointment, UNESCO delegate, 
1054 
Stone, William T., Wheeler loyalty case, denial of inter- 
cession, 661 
Straits, Turkish, revision of Montreux convention (1986), 
statement (Acheson), 687 
Strategic commodities, list established, address (Webb), 
213 
Stuttgart, U.S. Consulate elevated to Consulate General, 
801 
Stuttgart address, excerpt (Byrnes, 1946), 1017 
Supreme Court, interpretation of Canada—U.S. air trans- 
port agreement (1949), 139 
Surabaya, U.S. consular office, opening, 463, 1061 
Surplus Property Act, transfers to Korea under, 454 
Surplus war property: 
Articles on disposal (Pomeroy), 193, 359, 368 
India, sale to finance educational exchange with U.S., 
agreement signed, 243 
NATO countries, transfer to, agreement signed with 
Belgium, 699 
World War I, disposal, St. Germain convention (1919), 
cited, 188, 508 
Surrey, Walter S., Assistant Legal Adviser, address on 
collective security in North Atlantic and Rio treaties, 
792 
Sweden: 
ECA, effect of, statement (Erlander), 102 
GATT, ‘accession to, 695 
Switzerland: 
Double taxation discussions, 797 
Protection of U.S. interests in Bulgaria, 524 
Syria: exchange-of-persons activities, 602 


Taiwan. See Formosa under China. 
Tanganyika, Trusteeship Council discussion, 341, 383 
Tariffs: 
Duty reduction, on educational, scientific, and cultural 
materials, 416, 979 
ITO charter, provisions for protective (Acheson, testi- 
mony), 691 
Watches, tariff reduction hearings, 979 
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Tariffs and Trade, General Agreement on (GATT) : 
Abrogation by China, 613 
Accessions, under Annecy protocol (1949) : 
Denmark, 815 ; Dominican Republic, 695 ; Finland, 815; 
Greece, 414, 613, 695; Haiti, 30, 695; Indonesia, 
613; Italy, 816; Liberia, 816; Nicaragua, 817; 
Sweden, 695 
Annecy protocol (1949), provisions of, 763 
Negotiations under, for tariff reductions, 419, 762, 866 
Chile, 297, 1011 
Cuba, 58, 297, 980 
4th session (Geneva, 1950), U.S. delegation and sum- 
mary, 339, 613 
Potatoes, U.S. application for waiver on tariff obliga- 
tions, 571, 615 
Torquay conference plans, 419, 762, 866 
Trade barriers reduced, address (Webb), 213 
Tate, Jack B., Deputy Legal Adviser, address, genocide 
and human rights, discussion of U.N. action, 91 
Taxation, Austria, American-owned “domestic capital” ex- 
empt, 174, 738 
Taxation, double: 
Conventions on: 
Argentina, discussions, 31 
Canada, income and estate, signed, 1056 
Greece, income and estate, signed, 413 
Switzerland, discussions, 979 
Uruguay, discussions, 448 
Investment abroad, deterrent to, address (Miller), 233 
Taylor, Myron C., resignation as President’s personal rep- 
resentative to Vatican, exchange of letters with Presi- 
dent Truman, 181 
Teacher Training Program. 
See Educational exchange under International In- 
formation. 
Technical assistance (see also Point 4): 
Budget message for 1951 (Truman), with table, 136 
ECAFE program, 298 
ECOSOC program, 8, 382, 1023 
Educational exchange, role in, 289 
FAO program, report on 5th session (Brannan), 124, 780 
ILO program, 66, 106, 223 
Indochina, aid program established, U.S. note and state- 
ments (Acheson), 821, 977 
Middle East, U.N. Economic Survey Mission to, report 
(summary), 55, 105, 173, 260, 1060 
Palestine, U.S. contribution to U.N. program, 260 
South Pacific Commission, 4th session, summary, 69, 
570 
Southeast Asia, ECA to administer, statement (Webb), 
791, 869 
Southeast Asia, Griffin Mission, 411, 791, 869, 977 
Technical Assistance Board (TAB), ECOSOC, 419 
U.N. Technical Assistance Conference, 501 
Technical assistance, addresses, statements, etc. : 
American Republics (Barber), 804 
American Republics (Miller), 798 
Griffin mission to Indochina (Acheson, Webb), 791, 869, 
977 
IA-ECOSOC program (Miller), 650 
Near East (McGhee), 172 
Problems and objectives of (McGhee), 1057 
South Asia (McGhee), 334 
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Technical Cooperation and Development, Office of, estab- 
lished, 422 

Tehran declaration (1943), 475 

Telecommunications (see also International Telecom- 
munication Union; Radio) : 

ICAO regional meeting, 536 

Press telegrams, rates, U.S. policy, 497 

Television, study of by ITU subcommittee, 615 

Transport and Communications Commission, ECOSOC, 
4th session, resolution on radio frequencies, 538, 
572, 618 

Television, study of by ITU subcommittee, 615 

Territorial Papers of the United States, collection and ed- 
iting transferred to GSA under reorganization, 660 

Territorial waters, International Law Commission, U.N., 
consideration of, 15 

Tewksbury, Howard H., designation in State Department, 
303 

Thailand, war claims, deadline set for filing, 245 

Thorp, Willard L., Assistant Secretary : 

Addresses, statements, etc. : 
Economic conditions, national and international, 407 
Petroleum policy, imports, and effects on domestic oil 
and coal industries (testimony), 640, 1004 
Trade patterns, postwar, 591 
Treaties of friendship and commerce with Ireland 
and Uruguay before Senate (testimony), 811 
Record of, 712 

Tientsin, U.S. Consulate, closing, 302, 406, 462 

Tihwa, U.S. Consulate, closing, 39 

Tin Study Group, International, 5th session, articles 
(Nichols), 47, 500, 569, 729 

“Total diplomacy,” address (Acheson, Amer. Socy. of 
Newspaper Editors), 677 

Trade (see also International Trade Organization; Tar- 
iffs and Trade) : 

Argentina, postwar problems, discussions, 801, 860 

Argentine-U.S. survey of commercial relations, 31 

Caribbean area, report of Habana diplomatic confer- 
ence, 161 

European Payments Union, relation to, 404, 681 

European recovery, role in, discussion (Acheson), 404 

Expansion, U.S. policy (Brown), 59 

Export control licenses, considerations governing grant- 
ing of, article (Pomeroy), 359 

Liberalization, ECA, ERP, and OEEC part in, 99 

Japan, promotion offices opened in U.S., 819 

Morocco, imports without official foreign exchange allo- 
cation, list, 98 

Philippines, import-control legislation, U.S. position, 
1019 

Postwar patterns, address (Thorp), 591 

South Asia, problems of, address (McGhee) , 334 

U.S. policy, address (Webb), 213 

World conditions and U.S. policy, statement (Thorp), 
408 

Trade agreements. See under Treaties. 

Trade Agreements, Interdepartmental Committee on, 
notices of trade-agreement negotiations, 58, 297, 762, 
763, 866, 867, 979, 1011 

Trade Agreements Act (1934) : 

Relation to GATT, 762, 867 
Statements in support of renewal, 59, 213, 350 
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Trade Fair, 1st U.S. International, 456 
Trade Unions, International Confederation of Free 
(ICFTU), 501, 799 
Trade Unions, World Federation of (WFTU), 401 
Trade-union rights, infringement, discussions by ILO and 
ECOSOC, 66, 106, 340 
Transport and Communications Commission, ECOSOC, 
4th session, 538, 572, 618 
Treaties, agreements, etc. : 
Additional requirements imposed on Germany, Four 
Powers agreement (Sept. 20, 1945), 918 
Air agreement, Sino-Soviet (1939), extension (1949), 
U.S.S.R. utilization to penetrate north China 
(article), 218 
Air Force mission with Honduras, signed, 453 
Air transport: 
Canada (1949), interpretation sought in Colonial 
Airlines case, 29, 57, 139 
Israel, signed, 1043 
Yugoslavia (1949), text, 63 
Aircraft, international convention on recognition of 
rights in (1948), 489, 492 
Aircraft, precautionary attachment (1933), modifica- 
tions considered, 493 
Annecy protocol. See Accessions and Annecy under 
Tariffs and Trade, General Agreement on. 
Armament, naval, reduction of (London Naval Treaty, 
1930) 509 
Army mission, Honduras, signed, 453 
Audio-visual agreement, 416, 979 
Austrian peace treaty: 
Negotiations, resumption, 731 
Soviet obstruction, tripartite protests, 162, 828 
Statements (Acheson, Webb), 379, 777, 818, 921, 1054 
Aviation, convention on international civil, annexes, 489, 
491 
Boundary and boundary waters, Canada-U.S., historic 
treaties with Great Britain and Canada listed, 765, 
766, 767 
Boundary waters, Canada (Great Britain, 1909), cited, 
448 
Boxer settlement, China (1901), violation by Commu- 
nists, exchange of notes and Communist proclama- 
tion, 119, 487 
Brussels act (1890), to control imports of arms into 
Africa, cited, 188 
Brussels pact (1948), western European defense (U.K., 
France, Benelux countries), supplementary agree- 
ment (1949), text, 449, 499 
Cairo Declaration (1943), cited, 79, 454 
Canton and Enderbury Islands, joint U.S.-U.K. admin- 
istration (1939), discussions, 568 
Claims, settlement, with Panama, convention signed, 219 
Consular conventions: 
Costa Rica, signed, 523 
U.K. (1949), report, 175 
Declaration on defeat of Germany and assumption of 
supreme authority by Four Allied Powers (June 
5, 1945), cited, 918 
Economic cooperation, Canada (1941), cited, 766 
Economic cooperation with Korea (1948), cited in Far 
Eastern Economic Assistance Act (1950), 405 
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Treaties, agreements, etc.—Continued 


Educational exchange, under Fulbright Act (1946), 283, 
284, 285 
India, 243 
Korea, 821 
Turkey (1949), 65 
Exchange surcharges on imports, agreement with Costa 
Rica, exchange of notes, 694 
Extraterritorial rights, relinquishment, China (1943), 
violation by Communists, exchange of notes and 
Communist proclamation, 119, 487 
Friendship, alliance, and mutual assistance (1950), 
U.S.S.R.-China (Communist), statement (Ache- 
son), 468 
Friendship, commerce, and consular rights, Hungary 
(1925), violations charged, exchange of notes, 95, 
399 
Friendship, commerce, and economic development, 
Uruguay, treaty before Senate (Thorp, testimony), 
811 
Friendship, commerce, and navigation, Ireland, treaty 
before Senate (Thorp, testimony ), 296, 812 
Friendship, Costa Rica-Nicaragua (1949), cited, 282 
Friendship and alliance, Sino-Soviet (1945) : 
Chinese charges of Soviet violations, 5, 262 
Soviet imperialism in north China under provisions 
of (article), 218 
Friendship and commerce, Yemen (1946), cited, 326 
Friendship and mutual assistance (1946), U.S.S.R.—Mon- 
golian Peoples’ Republic, Soviet troops, maintenance 
of in MPR (article), 218 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). See 
Tariffs and Trade. 
Geneva convention, supervision of trade in arms and 
implements of war (1925), 188, 509, 511 
Genocide convention, transmitted to Senate, background 
and U.S. attitude, statement (Rusk), 163 
German peace treaty, Soviet obstruction, tripartite dec- 
laration, 787 
Halibut convention, Canada, signed, 525 
Industrial property, convention for protection of (1883), 
background, article (Greenwald), 1028 
Italian peace treaty (1947), provisions re Trieste, 
U.S.S.R. charges of U.S._U.K.-French violations, 
U.S. note, and statement (Acheson), 701, 1054 
Kellogg-Briand pact (1928), 510 
Military advisory group, Korea, signed, 212, 454 
Military assistance, Iran, exchange of notes, 922 
Military assistance, Korea, signed, 212, 454 
Missing persons, declaration of death of, international 
conference to conclude convention on, 15 
Montreux convention (1936), re Turkish Straits, re- 
vision of, statement (Acheson), 687 
Moscow Declaration (1943), cited, 162 
Mutual defense assistance agreements signed with Bel- 
gium, Denmark, France, Italy, Luxembourg, Neth- 
erlands, Norway, and U.K., 198, 247, 293 
Navigation, Great Lakes and St. Lawrence, historic 
treaties with Great Britain listed, 766 
Niagara River, uses of waters, with Canada, transmittal 
to Senate, 448, 767, 865 
Nine Power treaty concerning China (1922), 510 
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Treaties, agreements, ete.—Continued 
North American regional broadcasting agreements (1937 
and 1946), efforts to amend, 258 
North Atlantic Treaty. See North Atlantic Treaty. 
Pan American convention on duties and rights of states 
in the event of civil strife (1928), 510 
Passport-visa fees, reciprocal waiver in certain cases : 
Mexico, signed, 870 
Portugal, effective, 445 
Passports issued for travel to Yugoslavia, effective, 599 
Patent office, international, convention providing for 
(1947), background, article (Greenwald), 1030 
Peace treaties (1947), violations of human rights 
clauses, International Court of Justice proceedings: 
Bulgaria, 93, 97, 353, 418, 442, 444, 573, 737, 743 
Hungary, 93, 97, 399, 418, 444, 573, 737, 743 
Rumania, 93, 97, 418, 444, 573, 737, 743 
Peace treaty, Italy (1947) : 
Provisions regarding former colonies, 616, 832, 887 
Provisions regarding Trieste, 701, 1054 
Petersberg protocol (1949), discussion, 550, 787 
Phylloxera convention (1881), status, 779 
Potsdam Proclamation (1945), cited, 79, 80, 162 
Potsdam Protocol (1945), cited, 482, 918, 1017 
Reciprocal assistance, inter-American (1947), discus- 
sion of implementation, 279, 792 
Registration with U.N. and publication, 14 
Reparations from Germany, agreements (1946, 1949), 
action under, 142, 787 
Rome convention, damage by aircraft to persons or prop- 
erty on the ground (1933), revisions considered, 
489, 493 
Ruhr Authority and economic integration of Germany 
with Western Europe (London recommendations, 
1948), discussion, 787 
St. Germain convention (1919), disposal of World War I 
surplus arms and munitions, 188, 508 
St. Lawrence Seaway, with Canada, provisions of un- 
ratified treaties (1932, 1941), 766, 767 
Sinkiang, economic development (1950), U.S.S.R.—China 
(Communist), statement (Acheson), 568 
Surplus property, transfer to NATO countries, agree- 
ment with Belgium, signed, 699 
Tax conventions, income and estate, signed with— 
Canada, 1056 
Greece, 413 
Technical, interim directive permitting Japan to par- 
ticipate, 414 
Tehran Declaration (1948), cited, 475 
Trade agreements: 
Costa Rica (1936), Article I waived for 1 year, 694 
Haiti (1935), inoperative, 30 
Trade agreement, Burma-Japan, signed, 525 
Trade agreement (1949), U.S.S.R.-Manchuria, article, 
218 
Tuna Commission, establishment, convention on (1949) 
with Costa Rica, effective, 496 
Visas, exchange of notes, with— 
Mexico, 870 
Portugal, 445 
Yugoslavia, 599 
Warsaw convention, liability of aircraft operator (1929), 
modifications considered, 493 
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Treaties, agreements, ete.—Continued 
World Meteorological convention, effective, 415 
Yalta Agreement (1945), cited, 218 n., 475, 918 
Trieste: 
ECA aid, effect of, statement (Feden) , 102 
Italian peace treaty (1947), U.S.S.R. charges of vio- 
lations by U.K.-U.S.-France, U.S. note and state- 
ment (Acheson), 701, 1054 
Truman, President: 
Addresses, statements, etc. : 
Bipartisan foreign policy, 720 
“Campaign of Truth” (Amer. Socy. of Newspaper 
Editors), 669 
Chilean President Gonzflez Videla, visit to U.S., 699 
Collective security objectives (St. Louis) , 996 
Congress, foreign policy legislation, 1003 
Democracy, tasks of, 347 
Federal Bar Association, address before, 707 
Formosa, status, and U.S. policy, 79 
Hydrogen bomb and atomic energy, 229 
Indonesia, independence of, 55 
Korean aid bill, House action, 212 
Liaquat Ali Khan, visit to U.S., 755 
Loyalty program, operation, 707 
Middle East, U.N. Economic Survey Mission to, recom- 
mendations, 55 
Mutual defense assistance agreements signed with 
NATO countries, 198 
Near East, armaments control and security, 886 
Omnibus foreign assistance bill (1950), passage, 1042 
Peace, program for (Univ. of Mo.), 1034 
Schuman Plan, 828 
Correspondence : 
Vice President Barkley and Speaker Rayburn, U.S. 
participation in UNPRA, 260 
Congress, State Department reorganization and text 
of Reorganization Plan No. 20, 660 
Joseph C. Grew and Gen. Lucius Clay, Committee for 
a Free Europe, 962 
Representative Kee, re Foreign Economic Assistance 
Act, passage, 603 
Speaker Rayburn, House resolution on repatriation of 
Greek children, 687 
Taylor, Myron C., resignation as representative to 
Vatican, 181 
Senator Tydings, refusal to release files, 622 
Executive orders. See Executive orders. 
Messages to Congress: 
Budget, 1951, excerpts, 136, 245 
Military assistance, 938 
Niagara waters, treaty with Canada, 865 
State of the Union (excerpts), 75 
Proclamations. See Proclamations. 
Truman Doctrine. See Greek-Turkish aid program under 
Military assistance. 
Trust territories: 
Advancement of, General Asembly resolutions, 10 
Information transmitted under Article 73 (e), establish- 
ment of Special Committee on, General Assembly 
resolutions, 11 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands: 
Report (1948) submitted, 298, 457, 1063 
Visiting mission, 223, 457 








Trusteeship Council: 
Administrative unions, 11 
Italian colonies, former. See Italy, former colonies. 
Jerusalem, internationalization of, discussion, 8, 341, 
883, 419, 459, 589, 573, 1021 
Pacific Islands, Trust Territory of the, summary of re- 
port, 298, 457, 1063 
Report of, 10 
6th and 7th sessions, summary of proceedings, 177, 178, 
223, 341, 383, 459, 956 
Visiting mission to trust territories in Pacific, 223, 457 
Tsingtao, U.S. Consulate, closing, 39, 179, 302 
Turkey : 
Assistance acts (1947 and 1948), budget message for 
1951 (Truman), with table, 136 
ECA, effect of, statement (Barlas), 100 
Elections, background, statement (Webb), 869 
Exchange-of-persons program, activities, 402, 683, 817 
Military aid program, accomplishments (Wadsworth, 
testimony), 975, 1047 
Military assistance to, 136, 227 
“Total diplomacy” in action, statement (Acheson), 428 
Treaties, agreements, ete. : 
Educational exchange agreement (1949), signed, 65 
Montreux convention (1936), re the Straits, revision, 
attitude, 687 
VOA broadcasts initiated, 31 
TWA (Trans World Airlines), authorized to conduct 
services to Lydda, 1043 
Tydings, Senator Millard, correspondence with Marshall, 
Byrnes, Hull, and Acheson, on Lattimore disloy- 
alty allegations by Senator McCarthy, 972 


UNCFI. See United Nations Commission for Indonesia. 
UNCOK. See United Nations Commission on Korea. 
UNESCO. See United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. 
UNESCO, National Commission for: 
Members (Sen. Smith, Rep. Mansfield), appointed, 651 
Tasks, address (Barrett), 646 
UNICEF. See International Children’s Emergency Fund. 
Union of South Africa, U.S. Ambassador (Erhardt), ap- 
pointment, 1062 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (U.S.S.R.). See also 
Communism; Foreign Ministers, Council of 
Atomic energy : 
Development, effect on probability of war, article 
(Kennan), 268 
Five Power pact, Soviet proposals re, 5 
Position on U.N. control proposal, address (Gross), 
374 
Austrian peace treaty obstruction, tripartite protests, 
162, 828 
Statements (Acheson, Webb), 379, 777, 818, 921, 1054 
Boycott, U.N. and specialized agencies, on Chinese rep- 
resentation issue: 
Atomic Energy Commission, 178 
Commission for Conventional Armaments, 702 
Commission on Status of Women, 782 
ECAFE, 955 
Economic Development subcommission, 702 
ECOSOC, 262 
Freedom of Information subcommission, 954 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (U.S.S.R.)—Con. 
Boycott—Continued 

Human Rights Commission, 538, 949 

ICEF, 456, 460 

ITU high frequency conference, 612 

Population Commission, 955 

Security Council, 66, 105, 145, 166, 167 

Social Commission, 573 

Transport and Communications Commission, 538 

Trusteeship Council, 956 

China, Soviet attitude re representation in U.S. and 
specialized agencies. See Boycott. 

Coexistence with, conditions for, address (Acheson, at 
Berkeley), 473 

Foreign exchange rates, diplomatic preferential, abol- 
ished, U.S. note protesting, 561 

General Assembly membership, proposal on, 6 

German elections, U.S. note, 884 

German peace treaty, obstruction, tripartite declaration, 
787 

German POW repatriation, statement (Western Foreign 
Ministers), 1018 

Germany, Soviet zone. See Germany (Soviet zone). 

Greek problem in the U.N., attitude, 4, 307, 365 

Imperialism, address (Acheson, at Berkeley), 473 

Imperialism and penetration, article on probability of 
war (Kennan), 267 

Imperialism in north China, article, and addresses 
(Acheson), 114, 218, 468, 568. 

Japanese POW repatriation, attitude, statement (Se- 
bald), and U.S. note, 24, 102 

Japanese war criminals, trial of, attitude and FEC de- 
cision, 244 

Lend-lease settlement, icebreakers, U.S. note, 818 

Near East, territorial aspirations in, address (McGhee), 
172 

Peace, tactics to obstruct, remarks by Secretary Ache- 
son, 272 

Propaganda : 

“Campaign of Truth,” to combat, address (Truman), 
669 

Combating, address (Barrett) and article (Block), 
987, 993 

Japanese POW’s, indoctrination, statement (Sebald), 
24 

VOA, counterpropaganda, article (Kohler), 430 

Publications, scientific, problems of exchange with for- 
eign countries, article (Peiss), 152 

Secret police, effect on probability of war, article (Ken- 
nan), 270 

Spy (Gubitchev) deported from U. S., 445 

State of the Union (Truman), VOA broadcast, jammed, 
76 

Tensions with, statement (Rusk), 529 

Territorial violations, by U.S. plane, charges of, ex- 
changes of notes, and statements (Acheson, Mc- 
Dermott), 667, 753 

Treaties, agreements, etc. : 

Air agreement, China (1939), extension (1949), uti- 
lization for penetration of northern provinces 
(article), 218 

China (Communist), friendship, alliance, and mutual 
assistance, 468 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (U.S.S.R.)—Con. 


Treaties, agreements, etc.—Continued 
China (Communist), purported Moscow and Harbin 
agreements (article), 218 
Friendship and alliance, China (1945), utilization for 
penetration of northern provinces (article), and 
Chinese charges of violations, 5, 218, 262 
Manchuria, trade agreement (1949), article, 218 
Montreux convention (1936), re Turkish Straits, re- 
vision, attitude, 687 
Sinkiang, economic development (1950), agreement 
with China (Communist), statement (Acheson), 
568 
Trieste, alleged U.S.-U.K.-French violations of Italian 
peace treaty (1947), statement (Acheson), and 
U.S. note, 701, 1054 
Troops, maintenance in Mongolian People’s Republic 
(1946), article, 218 
U.N., exclusion from, statement (Austin), 795 
U.S. citizens, exit permits denied, exchange of notes, 
433 
U.S. naval plane fired upon, exchanges of notes, and 
statements (Acheson, McDermott), 667, 753 
“Vietnam, Democratic Republic of,” recognition, state- 
ment (Acheson), 244, 487 
War with capitalist countries, probability of, article 
(Kennan), 267 
Wartime and postwar objectives, misconceptions re, ad- 
dress (Kennan), 748 


United Kingdom (U.K.). See also Foreign Ministers, 


Council of ; Foreign Ministers, Western. 
Atomic energy, discussions with Belgium and U.S., 221 
Atomic energy, information security, discussions with 
Canada and U.S., 221 
Austrian peace treaty, tripartite protest on U.S.S.R. 
obstruction of, 162, 828 
Canton and Enderbury Islands, joint administration 
with U.S., discussions, 568 
Commonwealth Conference and Consultative Commit- 
tee, cited, 170 
ECA, effect of, statement (Cripps), 99 
Exchange-of-persons activities, 774, 861 
German-looted gold, tripartite discussions on return of, 
142 
Petroleum, dollar imports cut, U.S. attitude, 30, 292, 555, 
643 
Protection of U.S. interests in China, 302 
Treaties, agreements, ete. : 
Brussels pact (1948), supplemental agreement (1949) 
signed (France, Benelux countries), 449, 499 
Canada-U.S. boundary and boundary waters, historic 
treaties listed, 765, 766 
Consular convention with U.S. (1949), report, 175 
Germany, tripartite agreements. See Germany, 
Treaties. 
Montreaux convention (1936), revision, attitude, 687 
Mutual defense assistance, signed, statements (Ache- 
son, Truman, Munthe de Morgenstierne), and 
text, 16, 198, 263 
Navigation, Great Lakes and St. Lawrence, historic 
treaties listed, 766 
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United Nations (for U.N. organs and specialized agencies, 


see specific bodies, General Assembly, International 
Court of Justice, etc.) : 

Africa, role in, address (McGhee), 1001 

Assessment of, statements (Rusk, Austin), 528, 795 

Budget, 13 

Charter, revisions of, statements (Rusk, Dulles), 532, 
718 

Collective security instrument, address (Gross) , 372 

Documents listed, 70, 632, 796, 917 

Economic and social agencies, U.S. representatives on, 
coordinating discussions held, 796 

Flag, to be flown in trust territories, 11, 539 

Italian colonies, former. See Italy, former colonies. 

MDAP, relation to, address (Bruce), 228 

Memberships, General Assembly resolutions and Inter- 
national Court of Justice advisory opinion, 6, 34, 
341, 418 

Political résumé, address (Bancroft) , 167 

Secretary-General’s visit to Moscow, statement (Ache- 
son), and letter and memorandum to member states 
(Lie), 1050, 1051 

Technical assistance, role in American Republics, ad- 
dress (Barber), 805 

Telecommunications privileges, ITU discussion, 144 

U.S. contribution to, 13 

Weekly summary, 66, 105, 145, 178, 223, 262, 298, 340, 
382, 418, 459, 501, 538, 573, 618, 654, 702, 743, 782, 
822, 1020, 1063 


United Nations Commission for Eritrea, 105, 501 
United Nations Commission for Indonesia (UNCFI), U.S. 


representative (Dow), appointment, 55 n. 


United Nations Commission on Korea (UNCOK), sum- 


mary of activities, 1021 


United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine, 


U.S. representative (Palmer), appointed, 300 


United Nations Day, 481 
United Nations Economic Survey Mission to the Middle 


East, financial aid, recommendations, 55, 105, 173, 260, 
1060 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 


ganization (UNESCO): 

Committee on draft agreement for importation of edu- 
cational, scientific, and cultural materials, and U.S. 
delegation, 416, 979 

General Conference, 5th session, background and U.S. 
delegation, 876, 1023 

Japanese officials to study activities, 593 

Memberships, 298 

Tasks, address (Barrett), 646 

U.S. delegates, appointment, 1054 


United Nations Palestine Relief and Works Agency 


(UNPRA) : 
Advisory Commission, U.S. representative (Blandford) 
appointed, 649 
Enabling legislation for U.S. part in, 1042, 1043 
Establishment, General Assembly resolution, 7 
U.S. contribution, 260 


United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans 


(UNSCOB), 4, 307, 365, 1021 
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United Public Workers of America, State Department 
withdraws recognition, 422 
UNPRA. See United Nations Palestine Relief. 
UNSCOB. See United Nations Special Committee on the 
Balkans. 
Uruguay : 
Artigas statue, presented to U.S., 1056 
Double taxation discussions, 448 
Exchange-of-persons activities, 973 
Friendship, commerce, and economic development, 
treaty before Senate (Thorp, testimony), 811 
USIE and USIS. See International Information and 
Educational Exchange Program. 
U.S. Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 
(P. L. 402, 80th Cong.) , 97, 238, 283 
U.S. Information Service (USIS). See International In- 
formation and Educational Exchange Program. 

U.S. Navy plane, fired upon by U.S.S.R., exchange of notes 
and statements (Acheson, McDermott), 667, 753 
U.S. Statutes at Large, publication transferred to GSA 

under reorganization, 660 


Valletta, U.S. Consulate reestablished, 179, 502 
van den Brink, J. R. M., Netherlands Minister of Eco- 
nomic Affairs, statement, Dutch reconstruction and 
economic development, report to ECA, 100 
van Zeeland, Paul, chairman, OEEC, Belgian Foreign Min- 
ister : 
European reconstruction and development, report to 
ECA, 99 
Message to Secretary Acheson on NAT anniversary, 776 
Vatican: 
Cicognani, Most Rev. A. G., Apostolic Delegate, exchange 
of letters with Secretary Acheson, 688 
Taylor, Myron C., resignation as President’s represent- 
ative, exchange of letters with President Truman, 
180 
Vessels : 
China: 
Mortgaged to U.S., steps taken to prevent defection to 
Communists, 173 
Port closure, 23, 56, 525, 568, 630 
Flying Arrow, Chinese naval attack on, 406 
Flying Arrow, U.S. warning to, 28 
Korea, transfer to, text of act, 405 
Lend-leased to U.S.S.R., return requested, U.S. note, 818 
NATO Planning Board for Ocean Shipping, established, 
830 
Registry, effect on arms-export control, article (Pome- 
roy), 362 
War, export of, article (Pomeroy), 360, 362 
“Vietnam, Democratic Republic of,” U.S.S.R. recognition, 
statement (Acheson), 244, 487 
Vietnam, State of: 
Bao Dai, assumption of powers, message from Secretary 
Acheson, 244 
Economic aid program established, U.S. note and state- 
ments (Acheson), 821, 977 
Exchange-of-persons activities, 978 
Recognition by U.S., 291 
Saigon, U.S. Consulate elevated to Legation, 292, 463 
Sovereignty, transfer to, by France, 244 
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Vietnam, State of—Continued 
U.S. policy, address (Henderson), 565 
WHO, membership in, 10238 
Visas. See Passports. 
VOA. See Voice of America. 
Vocational training of adults, ILO preparatory conference, 
U.S. delegation, 261 
Vogeler, Robert A., detention and trial by Hungary, ex- 
changes of notes and statements (Acheson, Rakosi), 
21, 95, 323, 326, 378, 398 
Voice of America (VOA): 
Arabic-language broadcasts initiated, 65 
Austria, two-way broadcasts initiated, 980 
Czechoslovakia, operations in, statement (Acheson), 684 
Indonesia, broadcasts initiated, 65 
Iron Curtain, penetration of, address (Sargeant) and 
article (Kohler) , 330, 430 
Mindszenty broadcast (recorded) to Hungary, 333 
Objectives, address (Barrett), 992 
Report, 2d, U.S. Advisory Commission on Educational 
Exchange, 283 
Turkey, broadcasts inaugurated, 31 
U.S.S.R., jams state of the Union message (Truman), 76 


Wadsworth, George, Ambassador to Turkey, accomplish- 
ments of Turkish military aid program (testimony), 
1047 

Wainhouse, David W., and Philip A. Mangano, articles, 
question of former Italian colonies in the General 
Assembly, 832, 887 

War, restrictions on, by arms embargoes, U.S. policy, 
article (Pomeroy), 507 

War criminals, Japanese, trial of, U.S.S.R. attitude and 
FEC decision, 244 

Warren, Avra M., appointment, U.S. Ambassador to Pak- 
istan, 301 

Waynick, Capus M., Ambassador to Nicaragua, to assist in 
Point 4 Program, 1062 

Weather stations, Arctic, joint Canada-U.S., 695 

Webb, James E., Under Secretary (and Acting Secretary) : 

Addresses, statements, etc. : 
Austrian peace treaty, Soviet obstruction, 818, 921 
Combating communism, 788 
Congress, Departmental cooperation with, 1003 
Freedom, definition of (over NBC), 230 
Human rights, draft covenant on, 878, 945 
Rumania, Legation staff reduction and travel restric- 
tions, 921 
Schuman Plan, 828 
Smith and Bender, release from Communist China, 868 
Southeast Asia, technical and military assistance, 791, 
869 
State Department reorganization, 235 
Surplus property transfer to NATO countries, 699 
Trade policy and Point 4, 213 
Turkish elections, 869 
Western Foreign Ministers conference and NAC meet- 
ing, 827 
Record of, 711 

West Indian Conference, 3d session, quadripartite state- 
ment, 447 

Westerling, Captain, insurrection in Indonesia, statement 
(Acheson), 219 
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Western Samoa, discussion in Trusteeship Council, 956 
WFTU (World Federation of Trade Unions), 401 
Wheeler, George S., loyalty case, 661, 963 
Wheeler, Leslie A., address, Point 4, problems of imple- 
mentation, 678 
White, Ivan B., designation in State Department, 303 
WHO. Sce World Health Organization. 
Wiley, John C., Ambassador to Iran: 
Requirements of military aid program for Iran (testi- 
mony), 1048 
Resignation, 1062 
Women, Commission on Status of, ECOSOC, 4th session, 
background and U.S. delegation, 782, 822, 878, 1022 
Woodward, Stanley, appointment, Ambassador to Canada, 
1062 
Wool, world situation and International Wool Study 
Group, article (Evans), 32 
World and Press, English-language newspaper for use in 
German schools, initiation, 496 
World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU), 401 
World Health Organization (WHO) : 
Executive Board, 5th session, summary, 146, 262 
Headquarters, Geneva, 14 
3d assembly, 1023 
World Meteorological Organization, established, 415 


Wright, William Diggs, designation in State Department, 
378 


Yalta Agreement (1945), 475 
German demilitarization, provision on, 918 
Mongolian People’s Republic, provision on cited, 218 n. 
Yarema [Jarema], John, U.S. citizen, denied Soviet exit, 
436, 440 
Yemen, recognition by U.S., and agreement of friendship 
and commerce (1946), 326 
Young, John Shaw, Commissioner to Haitian Bicentennial 
Exposition, appointment, 104, 300 
Yugoslavia : 
Ambassador to U.S. (Popovic), credentials, 1054 
Export-Import Bank, loan to, 445 
Greek problem, attitude in U.N., 307, 310, 312, 318, 319, 
369, 371 
Greek refugees in, 371 
Passports, U.S. issuance resumed, 599 
Security Council membership, elected to, 3 
Treaties, agreements, ete. : 
Air transport agreement (1949), signed with U.S. 
(text), 63 
Visas, exchange of notes, effective, 599 
U.S. Ambassador (Allen), appointment, 301 


Zook, George F., appointment, UNESCO delegate, 1054 
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Corrections in Volume XXII 


The Editor of the BULLETIN wishes to call attention 
to the following errors: 


January 16: page 102, left-hand column, the italic 
heading beneath the heading, “U.S.S.R. Urged To Sup- 
ply Information on Detention and Repatriation of 
Japanese,” should read: 

The Department of State sent the following note to 
the Soviet Embassy in Washington on January 3. The 
text of the note was also presented to a special session 
of the Allied Council which met in Tokyo the morning 
of December 30. 


January 238: page 125, right-hand column, final line 
of the second paragraph should read: Labor, Treas- 
ury, State, and Federal Security Agency.’ 

page 142, right-hand column, under 
heading, “Letters of Credence,” 3d line should read: 
Guatemala, Sefior Don Antonio Goubaud Carrera, pre- 
sented 


February 13: page 228, right-hand column, last sen- 
tence of third paragraph should read: Congress can 
terminate the assistance by a concurrent resolution 
which does not require Presideutial signature. 


February 20: page 279, under the heading, “Cases 
of Haiti and the Dominican Republic Before the OAS,” 
right-hand column, ist line should read: provisionally 
as Organ of Consultation and that a 


February 20: page 297, right-hand column, fifth 
paragraph, 2d line should read: Cuba began, in Wash- 
ington, February 6, renegotiations 


March 13: page 399, left-hand column, fourth para- 
graph, 7th line should read: concluded between the two 
countries in 1925 and 


March 20: page 463, right-hand column, by-line un- 
der heading, “Loyalty Security Board of High Compe- 
tency,” should read: Statement by Deputy Under Sec- 
retary Peurifoy 


April 8: page 510, right-hand column, 5th line 
should read: the Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1928.° The 
question 

page 524, left-hand column, under head- 
ing, “General License Concerning Assets in Balkans 
Revoked,” last line of second paragraph should read: 
be acquired in the future by such nationals. 


April 24: page 662, heading, “John Foster Dulles Ap- 
pointed Consultant to the Secretary,” should carry a 
line immediately beneath reading: Released to the 
press April 16 

May 15: page 771, left-hand column, the editor’s note 
should not have appeared. 

May 22: page 792, by-line under heading, “Emerging 
Structure of Collective Security Arrangements,” should 
read: by Walter S. Surrey 














